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All communications for the Woman’s JoURVAL, 
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JOURNAL. 

Letters contataing remittances, and relating to the 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the postotlice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the peyment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 








» whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 


Office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoflice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 














THE MAID OF JUDAH. 
BY LOUISA V. BOYD. 


“Now Naaman, captain of the host of the King of 
Syria, was a great man with his master, and was hon- 
orable, because by him the Lord had given deliver- 
ance unto Syria; he was also a mighty man in valor; 
but he was a leper. 

“And the Syrians had gone out by companies and 
had brought away captive ut of the land of Israel a 
litte waid; and she waited on Naaman s wife. 

‘‘And she said unto her mistress, ‘Would God! my 
lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria; for he 
would recover him of his leprosy !’’’ 11. Kings v. 1, 2, 3. 


Thou little maid in the stranger’s land, 
With captivity's shadow upon thy brow, 
Ages have passed since thy grave was made, 
But in fancy, 1 see thee before me now. 


Thy girlish face—it was sunny once 

In the pensive shade of a long regret— 
Tells of thy past, as a poem sweet 

Unto memory’s sorrowful music set. 


There’s a haunting dream of Samaria’s hills 
And her valleys green in thy heart, I know; 
Her roses red in the sunshine’s blaze, 
Her lilies white where the waters flow. 


The fond, proud glance of thy father’s eye, 
Anu the living love in thy mother’s tone, 
Come back with the laughter of brothers young, 
And the clasping of sister-hands thine own. 


But now that Naaman, thy captor proud, 
With the horror white of the leprosy 

Is smitten low in his palace halls— 
They have told his wife; she tells unto,thee. 


And lo! there steals o’er the loveliness 
Of thy Jewish beauty, a holy light 
From a boly impulse, shining fair 
As love’s own star on a summer night. 


For thy heart, in the school of adversity, 
A higher lesson has risen to learn 
Than taught by the law of thine Israel, 
When good for evil thou canst return. 
‘Oh, that the prophet of my own land,” 
I hear thee Whispering softly low, 
“To Naaman, my master, some miracle 
Of Jehovah’s mercy and might could show 


Ah, fair Rebekah, and Miriam, loved 
As some strain of victorious harmony, 
Regal Esther, and Deborah grand, 
May yield the place of honor to thee. 
Thou nameless in time, while with faithful Ruth 
Through heaven’s home-country I see thee stray, 
Where there is no night, no captive’s chain, 
And the mourner’s tears are wiped away. 


Ay, thou art with Christ and the Marys three, 
The mother of Jesus, and Magdalene, 

And Mary whe sat at the Master’s feet; 

And thy name sounds sweet ‘mid theirs I ween: 

That old-time name, that in infancy 

Thy mother spoke, when for thee she prayed, 

The name earth knows not, though thee she keeps 

In each land’s language—the “Little Maid.” 

Dvs iy, Inv. 

Eps. JouRNAL:—I send you the above po- 
em from the Christian Standard, partly because 
of its own beauty and partly because we are 
proud of its author as one of our strongest 
Woman Suffrage women in Indiana. Mrs. 
Vickroy Boyd is a most energetic and tasteful 
domestic woman, practical and sensible in the 
thousand home duties, and yet a true poet— 
full of sweet wisdom learned from the inner 
heart of nature. 

She is talented, cultured and modest, and 
yet a Woman Suffrage woman, full of sympathy 





with all the deep interests that underlie 
buman equality. Would that we had many 
more clear- headed, poet- hearted, womanly wo- 
men to work and sing for us. 
Yours truly, Emi B. SWANK. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 10, 1872. 











LECTURES TO WOMEN. 


Isee in the WomMAN’s JoURNAL the an- 
nouncement that eleven well-kuown gentle- 
men, aud une lady, will give free lectures iu 
Boston this winter, on subjects connected with 
English literature, Every lover of literature 
must be interested in the announcement, but 
| know that, for one, my interest was a little 
checked when I read the words “to women.” 

Why “lectures to women ?”’ 

There were,I believe, six courses of lec- 
tures in Boston last winter, many of which 
were on literary subjects, The University lec- 
tures at Cambridge were also largely attended 
by Bostonians, 

In none of these was any distinction of sex 
made. Why should it be made in regard to 
these lectures on English literature ? 

It may be that it is on account of the lim- 
ited size of the lecture hall. But this hall, as 
the advertisemen: itself states, holds nine hun- 
dred, and this is not a small hall. Thechance 
is that there will be room for men as well as 
women. If not there could certainly be found 
a larger hall. If there could not, the more 
popular lectures might be repeated. Even if 
some must be excluded, it certainly seems 
better that there should be six hundred wo- 
men and three hundred men present, than 
that there should be an exclusive phalanx of 
either sex. The mingling would make the 
audience far more interesting, I am satisfied, to 
the lecturer, and the lecturer to the audience. 
At any rate itseems to me as essentially a 
mistake in principle to exclude men from these 
lectures as it would be to exclude women from 
the University lectures at Cambridge. 

It may be said, that though these particu- 
lar Harvard lectures are open to all, yet there 
are many undergraduate lectures, even there, 
which are not; and that women are debarred 
from so many intellectual privileges that it 
will dothem no harm to monopolize a few. 
I acknowledge the courtesy and even chivalry, 
if you please, of the motive, but I doubt the 
wisdom of the method. Is it a good plan to 
cure one monopoly by establishing another? 
How has it proved with other reforms? 

Wherever there has been an attempt to ex- 
clude colored people from the street railways, it 
has been accompanied by providing for them at 
first a separate car or cars, from which white 
people were supposed to be excluded. But the 
colored people always objected to this ; theysaid : 
“We protest against exclusion; it is no satis- 
faction to us to be made exclusive in our turn.” 
Their cars were therefore open to the white 
people, who rode there for convenience, and 
soon forgot all about their prejudice. But if 
one monopoly had been set up against anoth- 
er, negro-cars might have existed to this day. 

Again, I have taken part, in several places, in 
the abolition of colored schools, One defense 
has always been, ‘“‘A black boy cannot go to 
a white school, nor a white boy to a colored 
school. Whereis the injustice?’ The injus- 
tice lay in recognizing, in either case, the need 
of the exclusion. 

It is not so very many years since, in a cer- 
tain city of Massachusetts, there was an effort 
to exclude the cotored people from the lyceum, 
so that several leading lecturers withdrew from 
the course in indignation. I remember that 
it was proposed by some inexperienced aboli- 
tionist to get up another course of lectures in 
that city to which colored people should be 
admitted gratis and the whi'e people not at all. 
But the older heads said,‘‘No! Exclusion will 
never exclude exclusion. Let us organize 
another course where a black face shall be let 
in, and a white face not kept out. Then the 
wrong will be righted.’ It was done, and 
thenceforth there was no trouble. 

In the education of woman, I believe that 
we need to profit by the experience of other 
reforms. And with full gratitude to the un- 
known friends who have organized these lec- 
tures,and to the well-known lecturers who 
are to give them, I still think the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL owes it to its clients to point out 
this essential defect in the plan. What wo- 
men need is not a separate repast, however 
choicely served ; they need only their fair share 
in the daily family dinner. T. W. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS TO THE FRONT. 


We have substantially secured the equal 
rights of the negro. The present canvass is 
to prove whether we shall keep what we have 
gained; and of that there appears to be no 
doubt. Another contest looms in ihe imme- 
diate future, which will be fought with less ac- 
rimony anc less blood, and in which the vie 
tory will be more easily achieved. 








The State which led the way in that con- 
test leads the way in this, and it is pleasant 
to see the same nanes honored in that strug- 
gle prominent now. They have just gained a 
victory more significant to any but the mere 
politician than will be the anxiously awaited 
elections in Maine and Pennsylvania and In- 
diana. 

The Republican party of Massachusetts, in 
State Convention, at Worcester, last week, 
with substantial unanimity and without avy 
expressed opposition, adopted the following 
explicit resolution as a part of their platform 
of principles :— 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
recognition of tbe righis of Woéwen contained 
in the fUurteenth clause of the National Re- 
publican Platform; that the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, as the representative of 
Liberty aud Progress, is in favur of extending 
Suffrage on equal terms to all American citi- 
zens, irrespective of sex, and will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened 
conscience of Woman fiud direct expression 
at the ballot-box. 


This is the third progressive step which has 
been taken in the direction of woman’s political 
equality within a year. Last fall the Republican 
State Convention of Massachusetts, in the 
midst of an excited gubernatorial contest be- 
tween Washburn, Loring, Rice, and Butler 
(all four in favor of suffrage), unanimously 
adopted a resolution commerding Woman 
Suilrage to ‘careful and respectful considera- 
tion.” This was the first step. In conse- 
quence of this, and at the instance of the New 
Eugland delegates, the National Republican 
Convention, at Philadelphia, last June, insert- 
ed the celebrated “‘fourteenth plank” in the 
platform as follows :— 


The Republican party is mindful of its ob- 
ligatious to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom ; 
their admission to wider fields of usefulness 
is received with satisfaction; and the bonest 
demands of any class of citizens for addition- 
al rights should be. treated with respecttul cun- 
sideration. 


This was the second step. It placed the na- 
tional party upon the same level as that of 
Massachusetts, so far as the Woman ques- 
tion was concerned. 

The action of the Massachusetts Republi- 
can Convention last week was the third aud 
most important step of the three. It is as 
full and unqualified an endorsement as could 
well be framed. If a platform is to be regard- 
ed as “the voice of the party,’’ Impartial Suf- 
frage for woman is one of the Republican 
issues of that State. It remains to be seen 
whether the individual members of the party 
will so regard it. 

That such a resolution was unanimously re- 
ported to a representative convention of near- 
ly a thousand delegates, by a platform com- 
mittee of sixteen men of eminence, one from 
each county and three from the State at large; 
that it was received with a shout of entbusi- 
asm and passed with apparent unanimity, in- 
dicates a rapid growth of public sentiment 
upon this question which is certainly highly 
encouraging. It furnishes a complete refu- 
tation of the charge that the Republican par- 
ty has become corrupt and conservative, and 
confirms the claim of Republicanism to be re- 
garded as the progressive element of the coun- 
try. 

Nor can the action of the Worcester Con- 
vention surprise us when we consider the 
high character aud ability of the leading ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage in New England. 
For reforms are estimated far more by the 
quality than the quantity of their adherents. 
The genius of Mrs. Child, Mrs. Stowe, and Miss 
Phelps, the literary culture aud social position of 
Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney, the persuasive per- 
sistency of Mrs. Stone, and the sagacious tact 
anu commanding eloquence of Mrs. Livermore 
are reiuforced by a body of intelligent and es- 
timable women trained in the anti-slavery 
conflict and enthroned in public respect. 
Equally fortuoate is the movement in its 
prominent male supporters, Reformers like 
Garrison, Phillips, Robinson, Alcott; clergy- 
men like Bishop Haven, James Freeman 
Clarke, W. H. H. Murray, and Dr. Jacob Man- 
ning ; lawyers like George F. Hoar, Ingersoll 
Bowditch, and Samuel E. Sewail; statesmen 
and politicians like Wilson, Claflin, Loring, 
Butler, Rice, and Boutwell; authors and poets 
like Higginson, Emerson, and Whittier; daily 
newspapers like the Worcester Spy and the 
Springfield Republican; weeklies like the Wo 
man’s Journal and the Commonwealth, all ad- 
vocate Woman Suffrage. United they form a 
galaxy of such rare and varied talent as may 
well explain the swift advance and probable 
triumph of the suffrage reform in Massachu- 
setts. . 

We would not exaggerate the significance 
of this action of the Massachusetts Republi- 
cans. We know well enough that a “‘plat- 
form” is about the most deceptive piece of 
joinery that can be constructed. One “plank” 
may be a mighty mahogany trunk, strong 
enough to support tye march of a nation; and 


the next may be a veveer over an abyss, or an 
oroide gilding of a dry rot, or an iridescent lac- 
quer, changing color with the beholder’s 
change of position. But this resolution is not 
mere buncombe and bounce. It indicates that 
with the retiracy of the disreputable advo- 
cates of female suffrage the subject is pressing 
again into promiuence, and that politicians 
and statesmen and voters must prepare them- 
selves for the Coming Woman.—Jndependent. 





WOMEN ILLEGALLY TAXED IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


The iniquity of taxing women without 
allowing them the political rights which, in a 
just government, should be inseparable from 
the duty of paying taxes, is well illustrated in 
the tax bills of Massachusetts this year. 

The general statutes wholly exempt from 
taxation widows and uumarried females 
whose property dues not exceed one thousand 
dollars, Yet, last year, as part of the cullec- 
tion of taxes was dove through the banks, 
they curtailing the dividends, and paying over 
to the towns in which the stockholders resid- 
ed; any such females as had a little pittance 
of bank stock were made to pay a tax (proba- 
bly without being aware of it) in spite of 
their legal exemption. The taxes thus ille- 
gally collected can undoubtedly be recovered 
of the towns that received them, if the matter 
is properly urged. 

How men take care of themselves in such 
matters is well known by those who know 
the ropes at the State House. It is well 
known, at least to those who study such 
things, that the rate of taxation differs in dif- 
ferent towns and cities, being made less in 
certain rural localities than it is in Boston and 
its immediate suburbs, When the tax on 
bauk stock was collected through the banks, 
it was assessed at the rate of the town or city 
where the bank was locaied. Now most of 
the banks are in Boston, where the rate is 
high. And some of the big male stockholders, 
who are always fully represented, both in the 
legislature and the lobby, and whuse time-hon- 
ored custow it is to hide from taxation in the 
rural towns, where the assessment is light, 
aud the assessors so modest that they caunot 
look a very rich man in the face without be- 
ing struck with awe, thought, last wiuter, it 
would be wise for them tu get the bank-tax 
law altered so as to have their stock taxed at 
the low rate of the litule municipalities where 
they burrow. Of course it was done. This 
year, the town assessors have, accordivgly, 
obtaiued information from the banks, more or 
less, as to how much stock their fellow-citi- 
zens own in those iustitutions, aud have as- 
sessed it at their respective rates, much to the 
satisfaction of certaiu large stockholders who 
thus save many hundreds of dollars each. 
But in doing this, these assessors have un- 
doubtedly sent bills to a good many females 
who are legally exempt, taxing them on pit- 
tances of stuck, thus. revealirg perhaps that 
the same persons were taxed illegally last year. 
At any rate, I kuow that this has been done 
in one instance, and I am told by a bark cash- 
ier that it has probably been done in a great 
many. ELIzuR WRIGHT, 





AMHERST REFUSES WOMEN, 


Isawin the Spriugtield Republican, and 
later in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, the statement 
that “No women have applied fur admision to 
Auherst College this year.” 

If 1 have not applied, I do not know how to 
do so. 

I went to see President Stearns, and asked 
in behalf of two classmates and myself, that 
we might enter at the comiog Commeuce- 
ment. He said the trustees had decided not 
to admit women, but added: “Perhaps if 
somebody would give us money to erect build- 
ings for the accommodation of women, we 
would let them come.” 

Of course, after such a statement of facts, I 
did not go to be examined. But I went to 
Commencemeut, hoping the trustees would re- 
consider the question. 

I then asked Prof. Tyler if he thought it 
probable that women would be admitted next 
year? He said he did not: but referred me to 
a trustee, who stood near, as better able tw in- 
form me correctly on that subject. I talked 
with the trustee, a few winutes, and saw that 
he was of the same cpinion with Prof. Tyler. 
{ then asked him if 1 might, in person, present 
the subject to the trustees, and he said: “Oh, 
no, it is a closed question.” 

Thus do the trustees of Amherst college de- 
cide the question which is of such vital im- 
portance to many New England women. 
We are gladto say that Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, at Middletown, is more liberal, and shall 
avail ourselves of its privileges. But surely we 
three ladies have made application at Amherst. 
How many more may have done so, I have no 








means of ascertaining. P. A. 8. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mme. Krietzoff is a successful practitioner of 
law in St. Petersburg. 

Daniel Boone’s sister Hannah is living in 
Caldwell County, North Carolina, She is 
eighty-five years old. 

The sum of $836 was realized by the read- 
ings of Miss Charlotte Cushman at Newport, 
given in aid of the new Newport Hospital, 

Rosa Bonheur is said to have expressed re- 
cently a desire to visit the United States, and, 
if possible, to do so within the next twelve 
months, 

Turkish ladies are asserting their right—to 
beseen. High-born Osman damselsnow dress 
in Parisian style, wearing veils of the thinnest 
possible gauze, which sofien without cunceal- 
ing the features. 

Lady Ashburton has met with a great mis- 
fortune. Not only has hersplendid new man- 
sion, Melchet Cuurt, been destroyed by fire, 
but with it saany superb works of art, and a 
l.brary that was believed to be one of the best 
private collections in England. 


Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) is 
to assist in founding a school for girls which is 
to be a model institution. It is not, like the 
national schools, to give a limited common 
school education, but will furnish a really lib- 
eral education, at a cost of not more than £42 
per year. 

The Society of Friends does not recognize 
or believe in the rite of baptism. Miss Sarah 
E. Smiley, whv has been a member of that so- 
ciety for twenty years, and who has preached 
acceptably to many congregations, recently re- 
sigued her connection with the Friends, and 
was baptized in the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church Brooklyn, She dves not, however, 
by receiving this rite, become a Baptist. She 
does not intend joining avy other society, but 
desires fellowship with all Christian churches, 
Miss Smiley regarded this ceremony, not as 
the beginning of her Christian life, but as the 
completion of her consecration to Christ. 


Quite a connubial event occurred in Hart- 
ford on the 13th of August, no less than the 
unusual spectacle of an opulent young lady 
abjuring the Christian religion fur the Jewish, 
and at the same time becuming the wife of 
Dr. Jordau, of this city. The lady, Miss Es- 
telle Sarah Livingstone, is of Euglish birth, 
twenty-two years of age, aud heretofore an 
Episcopalian. She had determined to become 
a Jewess before she became engaged to Dr, 
Jordan, and for the purpose of instruction 
placed herself under the guidance of Dr. Mayer, 
late rabbi of tue congregation of Beth Israel 
of this city. The ceremony of profession took 
place in the Allyn House, Hartford, and the 
wedding service was perfurmed immediately af. 
terward, The diamonds given to the new 
daughter of Israel at the nuptials are valued at 
$50,000, Thus has Miss Livingstone “passed 
over’ (to) “Jordan.” 

Taglioni, having lost her fortune by the 
misfortunes of the Franco-German war, is now 
giving dancing lessonsin London. The severe 
and prolonged training required to make a 
first-rate danseuse is thus related of herself 
“1 began to learn at nine years old, my father, 
an Italian dancer, being my teacher. I prac- 
ticed six bours a day tili | was fifteen, when I 
made my début in Vienna in a piece entitled 
‘La Réception d’une Nymphe au Temple de 
Terpsichore.’ At first I was rapturously ap- 
plauded, and at my third performance I was 
called forty-two times befure the curtain, till, 
becoming exhausted, I was carried off the 
stage. I was extremely active and slender in 
those days, and people used to say I lived in 
the air and never touched the earth. I did 
touch it, however, mais bien rarement cepen- 
dant,’ she added, laughing. “i scarcely 
thought of the audieuce. I knew my father 
was watching me. I both loved and feared 
him, and danced for him alone. He was a se- 
vere teacher, but wheu my success was assured 
he said, ‘Had I told you at first you had talent, 
your progress would have been stopped. Self- 
conceit would have prevented effort; therefore 
I blamed rather than flattered.’ This strict 
master died last year at the age of ninety- 
four.” Up to the time she left the stage she 
practised two hours daily. She is the widow 
of a Freuch nobleman, Count Gilbert De Voi- 
sins, is very bright, active, and charming in 
manner, and speaks several languages. 








THE AUTUMN. 

The Autumn has returned once more, 
The leaves begin to fade, 

The farmer now his grain doth store, 
Which summer suns have made; 

Thousands who've in the country been 
Are found again at home, 

To tell of what they’ve heard and seen, 
While they abroad did roam. 

Fewwo, who “CLoTuxs” so many Boys, 
With Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complet ¢ 





To “CroTue” them still his time employs, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street, 
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t, the Writer, 
cheered by the little 8irl, is an advocate of the 
'y. 















rIs 
Party all the devotion that &ratitude inspires, We have in our own midst those who 
and vote for Grant and Wilson, 
Strife and Cruelty—some outrageous treatment 
Republican Party conjd not do better than to 




























The following Significant editorial of the 
New York Times, entitled “Women in Wash- 
ington,” deserves attention :— 


; er, the law would quickly Punish the offender, 
to excite indignation ; and its author—a lineal Why then can a man beat and misuse q Wo- 
€scendant of Bunyan’s Facing-both-ways—ig 


she is in Subjection . to him as to & master, 
resentative of & past Seneration, aud the sta). 


A.M. 1 
INDEPENDEN cr, Tow, Sept, 1, 1872, 
wart opponent of the newer reforms |” 


Points |mars » aed divorce] if they were | *COunt, yet the Punishment jg 80 slight that 


enforced by civil Statute or by public Opinion, | it does not deter him from 4 repetition of the 
Would bear like 4 galling despoti 
Man hear; ° 


Y,& woman competing 

with man in the market-place Still afflicts ys 

OW & mau e sé of incon. 

Ward in al) that Pertains to the status | 2is own? i 
Man 


me se 
Teeley, © the woman So long as the Marriage relation Makes one | &Tuity which the son of Achilles h 
question he is more hopelessly wrong than any | the master, and the other a Subject—the one 

other of its Opponents whom we 

ib. 


? q n the other hand, Privateers, before we attempt to estimate the 
Superior and the other inferior—the one to | barring bigamy, ix is mathematically im possi- Consequential benefits which these plastic ang 
. mee. ; logicany ie? negro . oe cominand and the other i, obey—domestic | ble for all tie women of America to derive 
The experiment demonstrates also, that all : 
these advocates of the election of Grant are 


not be content with Any less issue for the Strife and Contention will continy 
DeEXt cam 0D than the logical] Sequence o men see fit to exercise the wer conferred y 
the last, Which wil} be woman’s entranchise. | . 


Republican | ou them by such 4relation, But when the law 


their SUPPOrt as spouses to the men thereof, 


ere is and must be a Surplus Standing idle 
not Properly represented at the polls by a Gree. 


ley man—exploding the idea that our Wives 


Its en thusiag- 
in the market-place, like the laborers jn the | tie, reformatory folk have Sometimes had their 
joerg We desire “ec a0 ae Nod aural vineyard, because no man has mar- 

ee er of | 4nd the marri Ceremony recognize the ; Ted them, 

and mothers an represented by then hus. | P®ttY perpetuated in power. The transfer of cogn 


n all accounts important 
thata reputable livelihood should be o 
™M; and w 


e 
: €D We get our ideal ciyj) ser- 
Vice, no doubt there wil) be ] ( 


women to do whatever work women can do, 


e at yet. At present 
ere is an Obvious Peril a 


ut 

ment of women to Places Subject, as all the 
places in the ciyi] Service now , to 

men, n are appointed to public places, 
Unless they haye the happiness of being relat- 
ed to the Federal fountain of 
Count of their Votes and their influence—jpn 
payment, that is, of the Politica} Services which 
they have fendered or are expected to render, 


—* Scepter 7 pe benocracy Would fill us 
With regret, D the absence of 4DY imminent ooked upon a8 @ partnershj where each 
Be — _ ~ ing a ey cats tye Rep — have vain rights Pn equal datten: when the 
y oug e man ri or 
©; and if it falls below its duty Pte feelings, and opinions, and rights of the Wife 
respect, then the Woman Suffragists Ought to are treated with Consideration and respect ; in 
oa" into the field under @ pennon of their short, when woman js enfranchised and treat- 
: ed as a Citizen, endowed with rights and 
— oo rae the me a cae Privileges, we may hope for a better State of 
vention, an never lisped a word in favor - things—for greater harmony and happiness in 
lnserting in its Platform of Priticiples sught the marriage. Then nO man will have the 
Pertaining to the Woman Suffrage Westin ; right to kick his wife through the Streets, or 
while he is — zealously engaged in trying to umiliate her to the condition of a chatte} 
S€cure the defeat of the Republican Party, : 
hich at th Philadelphj Cc ti Slave. It is only an inferior that a man Cares 
waich at the « Phla Conven a a treat with such indignity, It Was only in slay. 
nized that question as worthy of the Serious ery that the Negro could be trampled on 
Consideration of the American People ; and also Eman cipate the woman, and give her the 
endeavoring to insure the election to the Pres- rights that have been bestowed upon the ne. 
idency, of the most determined °pponent of , 
i al sug in the field Mr. Ti}. | 8°, and then she, too, wil] be respected and 
oie he tae ss © Beld-—Mr, Ti). Protected, and such Scandalous doings as the 
"oe Republican jon als in Maine Please | P¥88 reveals to ys be far more rare than now, 
~ lia Bl in Ci il Bl Nonpa- 
Copy, for the enlightenment and edification ot Amelia “omer, in Counet “fe ™ 


bands, fathers and brothers at the polls, If 
Y are, I certainly must be an exception, J 

am fully persuaded, by this experiment, of the 

wisdom, Justice ang Policy of Woman Sy 


believing them to be as Capable to use the bal- 
lot Wisely as I am, 


tal and for the most part harmless, It has al. 
Ways set character before mere “culture” in 
its educationa] idea, but, in later years at least, 

48 been awake to the claims of the best Scho]- 
arship, Its Blory is that it surrounds the sty- 
dent with such a healthful, Moral atmosphere, 
and that it reduces the Cost of an education to 
the minimum, Tuition Costs but nine dollars 


rep 
sented at the Polls by the head of the family ? 
I don’t believe, when I go to cast a Greeley 
ballot, that they wil] admit that I Tepresent 
m there, 
“Let us have (a) piece” Ought to be their 
battle ¢ y for Grant! C. A, WILLarp, 


AN AGE nor GOLDEN, 

Next to the Tribune, in vituperation of Gen, 
Grant, and consequent adulation of Mr. Gree- 
ley, is the Golden Age, which has incompar- 


eee 
0 
ably more brass than it has of the Precious 


a 
DEFINE y, UR POSITION, 


| Eprrors Woman’s JOURNAL ;~J¢ there is 
= | anythi that may be called a ‘dut ” it is to 
To the Editors o&f the Woman's Journal:— | any ning , v 
Ci 


and are com. 
pletely dependent Upon the favor Of politicians, 


One away; and 


define our Political position in all closely eop- 
tested political Controversies, And, in doing 

_ this, we vught not to fy et that our words 
! unchristian conduct, by Luther Clough, eon ‘like SO Many drops of Water falling into 
almyra, Otoe Count »Neb. Am 1 presumin the political ocean, either t,, purify or Corrupt, 
too much “pon your devotion ye the couse of Olities are so complex at present, that we 
Reform, ia requesting the Publication of the are not safe in dealing with them Without first 
uable Columns | ™ 


, 
“If women were not weak, man Would not be 
wicked,” Therefore, aS woman’s chastity js 
the salvation of societ » €verything that 
Strengthens woman’s industria) Position js of 
inestimable Value to Public morals, 


Which was established twp or three years ago, 
TILTON y. Us GREELEY, 
—— 
An editorial in the Golden Age, dated Aug, 
5, 1871, Treads as follows ;— 


didate for the Presidency, 4s to make it uncer. 
tain for a time whether he Would enlist under 
her banner, or that of the “Sage of Chappa. 


Ithough the en lin which po). | . The argument for civil service reform in or. Poy ah = an 20 macatbole Chur en A 
lication will much oblige cien, h Although t ae pew = remy Pol | der to save woman from temptation is valig. on all that pertaine 2° the status of Woman, 
qua.” Here is what he thought of the hon- Yours respectfully, Lurupp Croveu, ro “es = : tr Oo% Plain, yet all do not Ut does not the Times See that the same an 4s Mr. Greeley, 
— ; Uy understan ies sti i It is these views Which underlie all the crit. 
Coty and purity of Mr, Greeley last year: j Mghtly u ee Sument applies sii] more strongly in fayor of | 
Mr, Greeley has spent cone in advocat- MIss EMILy FAITHFUL. Pre ee aoe on Me art — 14 Woman Suffrage ? If Mrs. Jenkins had guard. | icisms that the Tribune so Tuthlessly and rude- 
ing the fortunes of Politicians who were per- «mens | Of the Platiorm o © Philadelphia onven- 
fectly wel] known by him to be Personally un- Dr. Dio Lewis, in a letter to Redpath anq tion corroberat 
chaste, How many Presidents Governors 


ly makes on Woman Suffrage, 4nd on all the 
s0cial questions connected therewith, 
F re, w 


© say, as we frankly do, 


Ale riage ed her Statement, and had Simply charged Mr. 
that thie 11 “op eys omen By = ae Greeley with holding 4 theory which, in its 

* this plank is no Pure gold nor sj ver, ractical a lication, militates against the vir. 
oman Suffrage, has Deither chestnut, oak, or hemlock, but it is P ot “8 


Fall, announces that Miss Emily Faithfull, an 


? ’ 
Senators, Represent, ves, Judges and the like English advocate of W. 


that the course of the Tribune on the wom 
tue of woman, she would have h ad no diff. | Question Sens to us a daily S'avitation far. 
*Ppointed the Boston Lyceum Bureay ber | worth more for the purpose designed, than culty in establishing her case 5.2. B maine faster toward the darkness of the 
~Py loose hI ; lar 2 co tn erivate agent to make engagements for lectures in the either, or aj] of them Put together, I¢ Plank _ a: Didi 
Ow many pu ic men : “stdees 
une now, day b ay, a8 occasic » cum. | United States, Miss Faithfull Proposes to be 


PP Sees 
LETTER FROM 10Wa., 


Epirors Womay’s JourNar :— Never 











it would 
hat great 
“Pence” real- 


i é ‘ lace is at 
having seen, in your excellent paper, anything the head o h Progressive thought of the 
ized therefrom be distributeg among the puor pertaining to the Cause you advocate so ably, Present age ton th Woman question, 
This is the straight forward immaculate can- | She is Particularly Successful as a Public speak. it would not benefit “the poor” 80 much as from this Part of Towa, I thought Perhaps a 
, . 
didate, who is to have none but men of the ut- | €T and has won her way from the bitter perse c : 
, 


he is more hopelessly Wrong than aDy other of 
few words, even from a feeble Pen, might not 


be unacceptable. Independence is a Tapidly 
gtowing Place, of about 3500 inhabitants, situ- 
ated on the Dubuque and Sioux City R, R,, 
and about Seventy miles West of the Mississ- 
ippi River, We have an excellent class of peo- 
ple here, but Tregret to Say a smal] Proportion 
of them are alive to the importance of the 
qWestion which should Commend itself to every 


thinking mind—the right of woman to the 
ballot, 


On the subject of finance, Mr, Tilton ban- 
teringly said: “Mr. Greeley keeps playing on 
the #Urplus gold the Cautious Secretary (Mr, 
Boutwell) retains in the Treasury, like a boy : 
wih a new Jjews-harp, finding no one to sing ts it, tena “i on oon | 

u to Salvation of the Party o, Progress, e fina 
or dance to what he innocen Y supposes to be prsteieatheey tach 

After “respectful Consideration,’ I think 
Plank 14 one of the best Political Productions 





his present Pet candidate as follows :— 
“Horace Greeley is daily sloughing off his 
radicalism, and makes friends by the thousand 


returns from the Presidential Contest to his 
With those Conservatives [an rebels} who 


editorial] chair! What account wil] they give 
of their Stewardship ? 

Mr. Tilton knew Mr. Greeley Well, and we 
think he Spoke the truth when he Said he was 


2 & welcome Visitor in 
4Mous resolye was put forth, my faith was m 

takes the chair at meetings, at the rate We | growing feeble and Ope was failing in Tela- | lated it to some extent b 
should Say Of three or four a week; she is tion to the Re 


Publican Party. When I Saw | never 
Printer and Publisher in ordinary ¢o the Queen ; tramors, murderers, ang er. of the deep. strongly as I ought, the importance of taking 





in bis now becalmed blood. He has grown she edits the Victoria Magazine in addition to est dye taking a ce 
the opponents of Wo. ote : oe. eprecanioned, of neolee ader, Printing ang Publishing jt ; and, after all, she reinstating their citizen sn 
map Suffrage that its inavgura ould in. tion, and the Stalwart opponent of the newer | ‘inds time to write articles in jt herself, and franchise, verily, I thoug quite an addition to y ee 
duce differences and divis) ons in b ouseholds | reforms. | she always looks happy, never tired or bored, Sovernment was A 
to distuy and harmony of our hap- Whereupon, disgusted with such a retro. | but argues 
PY homes nt jal cam. 


encement Please 


first 


tained; but discordant elements creeping in 
ous plank has found its Way | toe nD : 


cause, ang 
J. B. Ausriy, Whose abilities are unquestioned, but they too 
of a wife by a husband, and the question of- Warren, Mass., Aug. 27, 1872, need Stirring uP. I trust the me is not far 
Other’s eyes out in a furious manner Their make Mr. Greeley its Presidentia) nominee as ten arises in the mind of the reader why such Ce Bien distant when We shal] all be active Workers 
argument is not *ustained by the facts in our | “Nature's Sreat man—ambitious but honest, | things are tolerated in & civilized, Christian WOMEN IN WASHINGTon, in this much needed reform God s 
Case; on the contrary, we rather enjoy our dif. | partisan but Patriotic, eccentric but states. community? Shouid one Man 80 treat anoth. nific 

rence of pinion, and make our Points, col- manlike Such incoherency is too ludicrous 


We publish an article showing how wide an | >Y Which she ig 10 be governed Yours for 
T? There is but one answer to such a ques- | arena for the labor of women S Low opened | the righ 
€8, the opposition * stimulant to | Maine to t Vocacy of the p residential | ion © woman is his wife, and, as such | in ashingto © early days of the re- 
8reater effort for information Concerning the | Claims of Horace Greeley—“the tanch rep. | 
Controverted Points in the ue. On the 


Re OBERLIN, 
es him, be may chastise her as he would his € reward and refection of the orkers would It is Surprising to see how every county and 
mient and fing that the apprehensions aroused ake another look at him, Professing to dog or his horse, The law has always recog- ite u “ ed on with eee Well as Corner of the West is sprinkled with men and 
by the statements of opponents vp Woman Suf. | regard the Woman question as the greatest nized this right, ang though in cases of ex. | With astonis mont Seton OF two 
e with regard to the eflect of these diyj. Westion of the age, he says :-— 
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the New York Tribune, as it would watch a 
foe, for attack and defense, war, was declared 
jong ago- Before Mr. Greeley’s nomination, 
it was a struggle ~ Sore and progress ; now 
struggle for life. 
a of America—the rank and file 
must stand up closer, shoulder to shoulder, 
strongly massed for the battle, “until he who 
t have lighted up and led his Age falls 
pack in night.” Mrs, C. C, H. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


NAPLES—A NEW INSTITUTION OF POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 

“Jn 1860, on the morrow of the glorious 
achievement of Italian unity, Gen. Garibaldi, 
moved by the ignorance of our populace and 
still surrounded by the halo of fresh victories, 

+ forth an earnest call to the women of 
Italy, urging them to come to the aid of these 
Southern provinces, and open schools for the 
people.” Thus begins an article in the Ne- 
apolitan paper entitled, the “Progressive Edu- 
cation,” and quoted by the Donna, The 
most important step taken by the ladies to 
whom the great General appealed was that of 
griting to Mme. Schwabe, a German lady nat- 
uralized in England. This noble-minded per- 
sop raised by subscription a suitable sum, 
which was wisely applied, the school opened, 
and its corporators rewarded by three years of 
fourishing existence, under the direction of a 
most valuable and motherly young English 
lady, Miss Reeve, whose premature death in a 
city where a successor was probably not easily 
found, closed the first phase of this beneficent 
establishment. 

“The political events and the epidemics 
which followed kept Mme. Schwabe from vis- 
iting Italy. The time which thus elapsed con- 
duced to increase the remaining capital by 
compound interest. 

“Mine. Schwabe is now among us, and cer- 
tain of the approval of the authorities, pro- 
vincial and municipal, as well as of the co-op- 
eration of certain persons of distinction in the 
city, is working for the realization of her plan 
with a patience and perseverance which only 
those who know the slowness of proceedings 
in all our social and administrative mechan- 
ism can appreciate.” 

If Mme. Schwabe succeeds, as all must hope 
she may, the following will be the result: — 

“The object of the institution will be to ed- 
ucate the real daught«rs of the people, from 
infancy until they are grown up, with conti- 
nuity of method and of discipline; to educate 
them, that is for labor, for the sentiment of 
duty, for confidence in their own powers, in 
their own dignity, for the tranquil joys of do- 
mestic existence, for domestic habits and the 
vood government of a family, etc. 

“he course will begin with the Kindergar- 
‘n system, for which children of both sexes, 

the age of three to six or seven years will 
beleCtweg 

“The 28+. a adapted to their age and capa- 

tiy, will be G....464, in this first class, to the 


deeloping be thas ealthful and temperate 
metal activity w the true and best 


j isciplita. ‘ 
proaration for the discip (the ogn whisk 
folb ws. 

; en 
from the age of sev to that o Sisteeen 
or ourteen, instruction and labor, so u. | 





ani arranged as to temper One another, wi 
comtitute the educational course, the object of 
which will be the acquisition of thue branches 
of knowledge which are held most necessary 
for ousekeepers of modest condition ; fanjl- 
jarizaiion with those habits wich inspire self- 
respect and contribute to tly formation of the 
character; and such profssional instruction 
as shall most easily put #¢ pupils in the way 
of procuring subsistence dependently of oth- 
ers.” 

At this age, (fourtee!), Work can begin to be 
profitable,and the ins‘tution, placed under the 
guidance of a committe of native ladies, will 
be one of these three tings :— 

“Either guide, wit®ssistance and advice, 
those girls who dest trade, in their choice 
and practice of ##€ S4™; or continue the ed 
ucation of those Who Sw aptitude for be- 
coming instructresses Ofifancy according to 
the system of Froebe + prepare them for 
making good domes‘“S 

“This, briefly sk*©®@4 isthe plan of the in- 
stitution which *°°#™€Say Schwabe would 


: «oft te Place uncer », i 
ely.” ae e guardianship 
wat best Idy-citizens, in wer that it may 


grow up asa native plant, Peg by the care 

of the most virtuous among or women, and 

prospering chiefly through their | ertions.” 
“* * * * & 

The teachers are already selected t,t ai. 
ing, anl it only remains to add tha, 
Schwale very wisely prefers not havi, the 
admisson free, either to garden or s 
An insitution destined to educate woman \ ; 
the fanily to dignity and self-respect shon. 


land the society known as the “Albert Press,’’ 
founded by Messrs. Fuller and Co., with the ob- 
ject of encouraging and promoting the study of 
the decorative art among women, has institut- 
ed the annual distribution of prizes, and has 
opened a gallery of exhibition in London. In 
this hall, compositions in the most beautiful 
style are often seen, especially in those colored 
illustrations and gilded arabesques where im- 
agination and artistic taste are joined to great 
executional finish. In 1864, Miss Slack ex- 
hibited some extraordinarily fine illustrations, 
in colors, of various scenes from Tennyson’s 
**Idyls of the King,’”’ a work which the Queen 
purchased for the royal apartments, and of 
which she ordered a second copy. 

In 1866, Mrs. Hopkin gave a still more pow- 
erful impulse to this branch of culture, by her 
very beautiful colored illustration of “The 
Reaper and the Flowers,” by Longfellow, the 
celebrated American poet, which forms a 
frame to the stupendous photograph from the 
same subject. Beside this branch of industry, 
which brings gain to very many ladies, and the 
lithographs, there are works in leather, such 
as pictures in relief, etc. Women also make 
flowers and fruit of India rubber, with which 
they then enwreathe groups and drawings, by 
fastening them upon frames of wood or white 
metal, over which they spread a most brilliant 
varnish, painting the fruits and flowers to im- 
itate nature. They thus make frames for oval 
mirrors or pictures which equal those of Bo- 
hemia in beauty, and are less fragile.—Pam- 
phlet of Mme. de Luna. 

FEMALE ART IN THE PAST. 

Dr. Zverffe, in the course of his paper on 
‘‘Woman in Art,” recently read before the Vic- 
toria Discussion Society, has the fullowing as 
reported in the Victoria M igazine, published 
in London by Miss Emily Faithfull :— 

‘In the tweltth ceutury we have Herrad of 
Landsberg, abbess of the cloister of St Odilia, 
who ornamented a “hortus deliciarum ” (bow- 
er of delight) with most beautiful pictures. 
Then we have Margarés, the sister of the cele- 
brated brothers Van Eyck, and the daughter 
of Gerhard Horebout, of whom Albert Durer 
wrote. “Master Gerhard, illuminator, has a 
daughter named Susan, eighteen years old, 
who has painted a Saviour, Gave for it one 
florin. Great miracle that a woman could do 
so much.” 

“In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
we have the nun Margit, Catarina Vigri and 
Onorata Rodiana. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries we have Propestia de 
Rossi, whose productions in sculpture and 
painting were much admired by Michael An- 
gelo aud Leonardo da Vinci. She died a thor- 
oughly poetical woman, of a broken heart, be- 
cause she could not marry the one whom she 
loved. Lrene di Spitembergo was admired by 
Titian; he painted her portrait. She died 
when only nineteen years old; the frail body 
could not harbor so great a soul. Not less 
celebrated was Marietta Robusti, a daughter of 
the celebrated Venetian painter, Tintoretto. 
According to Vasari, we have of this period 
Barbara Longhi, Tornasa Fiesca and the far- 
famed Caterina de Pazzi (afterward known as 
the nun, Mary Magdalen), who is said to have 
paintea saints with her eyes closed, as they 
appeared to her. I cannot, however, vouch 
for the truth of this assertion.” ; 

Like the fable relating to the contention of 
“a Grecian painters, Polygnotus and Par- 
Then. it was probably meant as a tribute, in 
the gules of fiction, to transcendent genius in, 
Art. J.R, A, 
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OUR CAlxyoRNIA LETTER. 


DEAR JoURNAL ‘~From San José we drove 
to the New Almaden mine, at first along, the 
1 of anearly.dry stream, under the shade of 
sickly Ling sycamores, then up the moun- 


tain, which Wa. harmin 
bordered with flowers, = pg oan 


brilliant. The delicate, pendun.. bells of the 
eyclobothra, and the gay mari agence 
mauve and purple, with spots like the eye ofa 
peacock’s feather, I had learned to know; but 
a vast number I could only admire and squeeze 
in the pitiless press, trusting that hereafter the 
Cambridge herbarium would enable me to veri- 
fy them. 

Went through the mine, which is very like 
other holes in the ground I have visited. The 
men at their work presented a picturesque ap- 
pearance, as seen by the light of their glim- 
mering lamps through the circular rock- 
openings, occurring at intervals in the dark 
tunnels through which we were led. It re- 
quired diligent search on our part to find the 
cinnabar, and, to my untrained eye, there 
seemed too little to repay the toil, but the ref- 
use more than pays for washing, even the soot 
is carefully turned over to collect the precious 
drops it may contain, and sometimes engines 
are taken down for the bits that may have 
lodged in their parts. We were told that this 





not bein by making this same education A 
matterof dms-giving. In order to be prized, 
it mua cos the parents something. The ex- 
ample/f thy work of children who have issued 
from syluns is a proof to us that this, her de- 
term ation, will not be an obstacle to the good 
sucess of he work.”’ 
WOMEN IN ART. 


f we lok toward other countries we see 
tht, unde the patronage of the Queen of Eng- 


whine determines the price of quicksilver the 
orld over. To the mine was given a name 
wed from old Spain, a soda spring close 
¥\5 baptised Vichy, from the resemblance 
t® aters to those famous in France. 
ant, tree-bordered road, an Alameda, 
leads ff. San José to Santa Clara, where a 
flou Mrrroge, under the patronage of the 
Jesuits, Ins suceeded to the old mission that, 





ciscan, as indeed were most of the missions 
of California. The church has some peculiar 
pictures, of no artistic merit, interesting only 
because they are old and have voyaged across 
the seas. 

In the college course, much attention is paid 
to elocution and the acting of plays; for the 
latter they have a theater as perfect in its ap- 
pointments as any in the State. I wish this 
were a feature of all schools. Were it of those 
that profess to train teachers, we might have 
sermons, as they always do in the Catholic 
Church, instead of written essays, which I be- 
lieve never “converted’’ anybody. Fancy 
Wendell Phillips reading his fiery phillipics, or 
Mary A. Livermore her noble, earnest appeals. 
Why, upon subjects we pretend to consider of 
vital importance, where eye as well as voice 
ought to be the vehicle of the life-giving word, 
should we be condemned to witness the thumb- 
ing of a manuscript? 

Santa Clara rejoices in a Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Its president, a thorough business wo- 
man, drove me through her strawberry plan- 
tation, and, while I watched the broad- 
brimmed Chinese at their work, and ate of 
the luscious fruit they were packing for mar- 
ket, gave me an encouraging report of prog- 
ress made in the good cause. 

Will somebody tell me why the morgenland 
of our country, so prompt to secure to all her 
sous every right enjoyed by any, seems deter- 
mined to be the last to give to her daughters 
equality in her schools, and before her courts ? 
Is the reason to be found in the doggerel ad- 
dressed by one of our Chicago bankers to a 
friend who had taken unto himself an Eastern 
wife, by way of congratulation upon her change 
of residence ? 

“The sun doth rise, as men advise, 
Away down in the East, 
But as he goes the more he knows, 
He journeys to the West.” 

Perched upon the top of a Concord coach, 
we crossed the Santa Cruz mountains, at an 
elevation of three thousand feet, getting 
glimpses of real Alpine valleys, with charm- 
ing homes, surrounded by meadows fresh and 
green—an exception to the rule which, for 
California at this season, is fields brown and 
sere. 

The forest that covers these mountain-sides 
is magnificent. The most noticeable trees are 
the red woods—sequoia sempervirens, tall and 
straight, the boles frequently six, eight and ten 
feet in diameter, with no limbs for a handred 
feet, the foliage light and graceful as that’ of 
our hemlocks, and the madrona, whose outer 
skin peels off, leaving bare the deep, red, inner 
bark. The clustered flowers are small and 
delicate as the*heaths, but the large, thick, 
waxy leaves are very like those of the magno- 
lia of the Gulf States. 

From the summit, had a view of the beauti- 
ful Bay of Monterey, and its rampart of moun- 
tains. Our descent, at the rate of eighteen 
miles an hour, was a fair specimen of Calitor- 
nia driving. The narrow road iscutfrom the 
mountain side, in many places barely wide 
enough for the coach. An inch to the right 
would have whirled us down a precipice hun- 
dreds of feet in hight; but around the sharp 
curves our six horses fairly flew, the driver 
guiding the leaders in one direction while the 
others were going in another. The unfortu- 
nates inside were all sea-sick, but to me the 
Sacilis descensus was only exhilarating. 

After refreshing the inner man, delivered 
our letters to Mrs. K——, one of the pisneers 
of the region, a sometime member of the 
Brook Farm community, reminiscmces of 
which she has been giving to the raders of 
Oldand New. Her large grounds vere filled 
with trees and shrubs, the air around her at- 
tractive house was heavy with :he odor of 
roses; under an arch of solfafaras we ap- 
proached her hospitable doors where a kindly 
welcome awaited us. 

A picnic was arranged (or us next day upon 
Moore’s Beach, a delicious “bit’’ of coast, wall- 





ed in by picturesque rocks that reminded me 
of our summer home at Swampscot. While 
the youngest corambled over these rocks, cap- 
turing belated star-fish and crabs, or winder- 
ed off fox flowers, the elders loafed oa the 
sands, setthug the foundations for a conplete 
re-organization of society. Of course in our 
virtuous communit) we should, need neither 
priest nor soldier, Whereat the bright, genial 
dominie and the captapn, whose brave deeds 
had been the fitting outome of the teachings 
of his Quaker mother, 'ooked grave. Of 
course, too, labor must be qually shared, but 
not one of us lifted a finger t help the sweat- 
ing son of Adam, who was bhjling his face 
with the beefzteak over the blaing fire, just 
far enough off to be looked at w+ not felt, 
But there were no shirks when the cioth was 
really spread. Such coffee and cram, such 
juicy beef, such strawberries! No dit.rences 
of opinion here. Proof positive that it , only 
through the physical man that minds and 
souls can be brought into harmony, Fastng 
saints will forever quarrel like Francisca\g 


views compensated for the longclimb, and the 
laziness of the morning forgotten, the dear, 
good brothers, who after all, mean well, forag- 
ing in every direction, soon filled the pressing- 
book with rare and beautiful flowers. 
Good-by and away. Again over the moun- 
tains of the Holy Cross, looking down into the 
little emerald valleys; 3 few hours of railway, 
and we are in our old rooms at the Grand Ho- 

tel in San Francisco. Yours, 
Karte N. Doaeerr. 








| REV. J. D. FULTON. 


| BY REV. E. C. TOWNE. 


Rey. J D Fulton, who took so much paifs 
to bestow Charles Dickens in hell not long 
since, preached this morning in New Haven, 
andI went to hear him. I expected to see a 
gaunt, severe man, of the sort that seem to 
have some right to be severe and grim in their 
theology. Imagine, then, my surprise when 
there skipped in a rather dressed-up perform- 
er, a man of good size and of good flesh, who 
was evidently so tickled with the thought of 
the figure he was cutting that he could not 
help smiling almost audibly. It was the self- 
consciousness of a boy, and was all the more 
ridiculous in a man of over forty, the top of 
whose head is nearly bald. In my ready sym- 
pathy I had put on a countenance of Puritan 
gravity, and was expecting to see an evange- 
list worthy of such a reception : when, behold! a 
jolly youngster of forty-five, a bald-headed, 
grinning school-boy, putting himself on exhi- 
bition! I could hardly help laughing right 
out in meeting. If a laugh had been appro- 
priate to the place, mine would have been as 
hearty as if Mr. Fulton had intended to pro- 
duce a comic effect. But being in a place of 
worship, with so ridiculous a prospect, I 
heartily wished myself away. Juvenile come- 
dy, done by boys as big as Mr. Fulton, is the 
most disgusting substitute for religion which 
I can imagine. Thefun of it beamed out all 
over Mr. Fulton, except that he was evidently 
disappointed at not seeing the church full; 
and [ had to settle myself to a jolly dose from 
this theological Artemus Ward. 

The first thing was a few words meant for 
prayer. When Mr. Fulton prays, he uses the 
same tone which a negro minstrel would in 
getting off a good thing. He speaks to the au- 
dience undisguisedly, and in a familiar, free 
and easy tone, as if with a slap on every man’s 
back, and a chuckle of conceit. To open his 
service, he thus, with closed eyes, remarked 
to the audience that he thanked the Lord that 
he had the pleasure, etc.,—he did not say of 
performing before this audience, but that was 
the spirit of it, In his long prayer, he simi- 
larly said to the Lord: “It’s a hot day, but, if 
we have a gale from heaven, we'll have a roy- 
al time!’ And at one point he exclaimed: 
“Isn’t it grand, Father!’ and you could al- 
most see him give the Lord aslap on the back 
of familiar recognition. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
ia" Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years, at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of lowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the lowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. , 
Sept. 3. 
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Flowers! Bulbs ! Seeds! 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! . 
Address F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS, 


Trees ! 


600 Acres; 2ist year; 12 Greenhouses. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; 3 y. $40; 4 y. $50. 
Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 3m 





Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Office hours, 7 to10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 
July 6. 4t 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD [NDLAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washi m street, Boston, or by letter, with stamy 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be 





Ited 


| MARSTON HOUSE, 


Ow Tas EvRorgan Prag, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take in 

the public that they have ellis ated up 

_—- in connection with their long 

. ining Ly —_ ae Street, and y- ty a 
a accommodate their customers 

— furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
I rter and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanfe 
on Materials, , Holly Wood articles, Om v 
Free Instructions in Decaleomanie. “towers, 
Fouls ° by —— — ty — t n 

’ new . 
wom Deckicomaale Depot, Br Washington Sire 








SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN, 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MepicaL ° 
LEGs, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous « 
plications made by women for homepathic medical. 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to am- 
nounce a@ separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intros 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M,, on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. ........... soeesB 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session. ... . ys) 
GOGUEOD. Ganivccdéccscccsadevess 380. 
Amount for a full course of Lectures 100.00 





For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable .Medical Col- 


Pee eee eee eee eee Cee eee eer ere Te 


leges 50. 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 
For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 

ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes~ 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatmeat and Cure ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. ? 
Ofice Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, tf Feb. 17. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 


CONVBYANCERS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Bestom. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinda 
of Instruments relating to and Personal 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

__ G. STEVENS, Many a 

an, 21. 4 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
641 TREMONT 8T., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 








Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This M ine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely diferent in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
oems and essays, fashion, housek: ng, and garden- 
ng departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It nambers among its contributors the 
names of many Of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magnaines. 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a by copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T, J. GILM JRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 


MUSIOAL PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
Are invited to enamine our new Collection of Church 
Music, entitled 





THE STANDARD! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Musical 
circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences, or Anthems, to 
its pages :-— 

H. K. Oliver, L. W. Wheeler, T. H. Tanner, J. H. 
Tenney, 8. F. Merrill, L. H. Southard, Nathan Barker, 
A. C. Guttersen, F.C. Cushman, W. P. Dale, C. P. 
Morrison, M. Slason, G. M. Monroe, L. W. Ballard 
Otto Lobb, Dr. M. J. Munger, 8. Weeley Martin. 
The editors are 


L, 0. EMERSON, of Boston, 
H. RB. PALMER, of Chicago, 


Of whose former publications 1,500,000 copies have 
been sold. 

While designed to suppl 
Choirs, Singing Schools and Conventions, its large 
supply of New Sentences, Motets and Anthems, ren- 
der it an ¢xcellent 


Book for Quartette Chuirs. 


the wants of Chorus 


Price, $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. For $1.25, speci- 
men copies will be mailed, for the present, post-paid, 
to any address. ' 





We also commend our new Sparktiug Rabies 
(35 cents) for Sabbath Schools, Pilgrim’s Harp 
(60 cents) for Vestries) and Hear ef Singing 
($1.00) for High Schools. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Besten. 
Cc. H. DITSON & co., New York, 
Sept. 4. tf 


A FREE COURSE 
—or— 
TWELVE LECTURES TO WOMEN, 
ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 








apeon all Disea-es. ly Jan. 27, 72. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agentin every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 











and Dominicans; feed these same holy ones, 
and you at once inaugurate a reign of peace. 
But that picnic was delightful at the time, 
and particularly so in recollection. I} believe 
no re-anion within four walls coulg have so 
photographed itself upon memory, We fin- 
ished qpr day at Fogonip, rightly named, for 





judging tom the name, must have been Fran- 


a fog shut out the mountains, but the near 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


. Woman’s Journat Office. 
July 27. tf 





FOR SALE! 


Rea estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 


Fardg for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta |- 


bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 


Will be given in the large hall of The Technological 
Institute, during the months of UcroBER, NUVEM- 
BEK aod DecemBER, 1872 
To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oo- 
tober 5, at 3 o'clock, and to be continued every Sat- 
urday afternoon following, at the same hour, until 
the series is ended in December. 
The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. neney 
er P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver We: 
oln es. 


H " 
The Lecturers for November are George 8. Hillard, 
Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips, Robert Coll- 
yer, William R. Alger. 
I 8 for D ber are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
=~ sane Freeman Clarke, rge William 
urtis. 


The Hall will be o at 24 o’clock each Satur- 











June} 3m MIDDLETON, DEL, 


day, and closed sely at 3. Seats are provided for 
aa we who wil be sdmitted without tlexets 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and 8t. Lous, Sept. 14, 1872. 


Premiums. 

For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
92.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we wil] give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tew new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


ey Ove Friznps will confer a great favor upon 
as, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's Jougnat. 

Eack subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
cription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 


nual subscription, the changed date of the will 
be his receipt. — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 























14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITs OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 








8. RESOLVED—THSAT WE HEARTILY AP 
PROVE OF THE FECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
BOX. 








ONE OF THE LAST STEPS. 
A Word to Massachusetts Women.) 


The Massachusetts Republican State Con- 
vention has gis eu unequivocal and complete en- 
dorsement to Woman Suffrage. 

It remains now, for the women of the State 
to help push this endorsement to its final re- 
sult, viz., the actual legal voting of women. 

At the best, it will take two or three years to 
accomplish this. During that time, if women 
do their part, there is nv doubt that this great 
step in the progress of Civi.ization will then 
be taken here in Massachusetts, where it should 
naturally be first taken. 

The first thing to do is to see that men are 
elected to the Legislature for the next two ses- 
sions who will vote right on this question. 

Each woman in the State who reads this ar- 
ticle should herself assume personal responsi- 
bility to look af ter this matter in her district. It 
will be easy for her to talk with the men of her 
own home. Make them feel, even halfas much 
as she dues, the importance of the occasiun, 
and they will not fail to second her in this 
first oppurtunity we have ever had to avail 
ourselves of proffered help from auy political 
party. 

When we consider that the Republican party 
is the dominant party, aud can carry avy meas- 
ure it chouses, we can work with new cour- 
age and hupe. The best men of the State 
have loug been ashamed of our legal disabili- 
ties. Aji men are now becoming ashamed of 
our political disabilities. 

Pre-ewinently, it is ourgolden opportunity. 
O women of Massachusetts, do not let it fail 
by any lack of earvestuess on our part! 

Remember that Enfranchiseweut means 
open dvors in all our colleges for our daugh- 
ters. It means an open field aud a fair 
chance fur women in the whule world of hon- 
est industry and honorable pursuit. 1t means 
that our daughters shall start in life, like our 
sons, hindered only by common and natura! 
limitations. It means a jury trial by our peers. 
It meaus escape frum & pulitical catagory with 
imbecile aud wicked men, aud ail its humiliat- 
ing effects, it means a share in the govern- 

ment, with power to help make its laws, aud 
mold our institutions. It means all the name- 
less gain which is implied by full citizenship. 
To secure this we shall do well to devote a 
larger share of our time. It is better to wear 
our old dresses, to omit sweeping and dust- 
ing, and fancy cooking, if need be, while we 
make this golden oppurtunity yield its great 
result. 

We must not only see that the right men 
are chosen to the Legislature, but care must 
also be had that, when the question goes to 
the men of the State to be voted on, they 
shall have sufficient knowledge of the subject, 
80 that there may be no failure there. 

To this end. our best tracts, those by Sam- 
uel E. Sewall, George F. Hoar, and Geurge W. 
Curtis should be read by every voter in the 
State. We have supplies of these at two dul- 


they will be sure to exert a vast influence in 
Lectures should also be 
given in every town and village in the State. 
We have also speakers who are now ready 
and willing to work, The Woman's Joun- 
NAL also should be read every week, in every 
If our friends will push 
these three instrumentalities, tracts, lectures, 
and this JouRNAL, we. are sure to succeed. 
“The Gods help those who help them 


the right direction. 


home in the State. 





THE BANE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The following extracts from an article by 
J. G. Holland, in Seribner’s Monthly for Sep- 
tember, contain some timely statements of 
facts that it will be for the interest of women 
to consider carefully. The corrupt practices 
of our politicians, and the “rings” that devour 
the people’s substance, are evils which only the 
united action of the whole people can remove. 
Let us vigorousl, lay the ax at the root of 
the tree, and demand honesty in political mat- 
ters as well as in business transactions: 


We are in the babit of calling our govern- 
ment popular, and of fancying that we bave 
a good deal to do in the management of our 
own affairs; but we would like to ask those 
who may chance to read this article, how 
much, beyond the casting of their votes, they 
have ever had tw do with the government of 
the nation? Have they ever done more than 
to vote fur those who have managed to get. 
themselves selected as candidates for office, 
or those who, for party reasons, determined 
exclusively by party leaders—themselves seek- 
ers for power or plunder—have been selected 
by others? It is all a “ring,’’ and has been 
for years; and we, the people, are called 
upon to endorse and sustain it. 

To endorse and sustain the various political 
rings is the whole extent, practically, of the 
political privileges of the people of the United 
The fact is abomivable and shame- 
ful, but it is a fact “which nobody can deny.” 
It humiliates one to make the confession, but 
it is true, that verv rarely is any man nomi- 
nated for a high office who is so much above 
reproach, and so manifestly the choice of the 
people, that his sworn supporters do not feel 
compelled to sustain him by lies and ro 
mauces and all sorts of humbuggery. The 
people are treated like children. Songs are 
made for them to sing. Their eyes are daz- 
zled with banrers and processions, and every 
possible effort is made to induce them to be- 
lieve that the candidate is precisely what he 
is not and never was—the candidate of the 
Our candidates are all the candidates 
of the politiciaus, and never those of the peo- 
Our choice is a choice between evils, 
and to tHfis we are forced. Second and third 


the greed for power and place; men without j 
experience in statesmanship; men who have 


services promised; men who have selected 


have no interest to serve but their own. 


are well-nigh hopeless in the matter, Bread |, 


uprising against corruption and wrong. We 
have seen something of it in the popular pro- 
lest against the thieves of the New York 


dependent press, We believe it impossible to 
work effectually except through party organi- 


ple, that party leaders shall be careful to exe- 
cute the party will. We need nothing to 
make our government the best of all govern- 


gard as their best men. Uvptil this can be 
doue, place will bring persoual bonor to no 


temptible among ube uations as it is unworthy 
in itoelf. 


see in Woman Suffrage the remedy for the 


litle or no part. Professional politicians “run 
the machine” in every town and every ward 
in America. If we are ever to have a reform, 
it must begin by enlisting the people in the 
transaction of their own business. It must 
begin in the caucus and the town meeting. 
Now, how can this be done? By the same 
method employed in church meetings, in tem- 
perance meetings, in charitable movements, 
in fairs and missionary euterprises, Enlist the 
co-operation of women. The sucial sympathy 
thus created will bring to the primary meet- 
ings the best men and the best women, who 
now stand aloof. All classes will attend 
these meetings, and take an interest iu poli- 
ties. Instead of a gove-nment of rings, we 
shall have only rings in government, which is 
quite another matter. Political reform must 
begin with IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN. H. B. B. 





CELESTIAL MARRIAGE A CURE FOR ILL 
TEMPER. 


We cut the following recipe from the Wo- 
man’s Exponent, the “‘ladies journal” of Utah, 
a woman's paper, edited by Louise Green, and 
supervised by Eliza Snow, one of the wives of 
Brigham Young. It purports to be written 
by a woman, and is entitled :— 

Woman’s Voice. 
EpitoR WomAn’s EXPONENT: — Having 








lars per hundred, at this office. They should 
be circulated with the utmost diligence, for 


finished my washing, got supper over, and ue 
children to bed, I sit down to write wo you. I 


rrotice that you seem to avoid personalities in 
your publication as much as possible. But 
what | have to say is chiefly concerning my- 
self and my private affairs, and yet is illustra- 
tive of a principle. Once I considered it scan 
dalous and outrageous for our family concerns 
to be bandied about, and ridiculed or groaned 
over by all the blockheads in the Christian 
communities around us; but now | have be- 
cowe so used to such things that | wish to 
say something about myself. I desire to 
tell something of what celestial marriage has 
done for me, and I hope you will publish it. 
When a girl, at home with my parents and 
brothers and sisters, 1 had a most wretched 
disposition. Not tbat I willfully did wrong, 
nor yet that | was so simple as not to know 
better than to talk and do as I often did; but 
somehow I seemed to be impelled to make 
myself a miserable, ungrateful, disagreeable 
creature. 

After marriage I kept it up. My husband 
was alwass kind and affectionate, but I would 
be annoyed and unbappy all the while. When 
children were given me, and the cares and du- 
ties of life were multiplied, | grew more and 
more fretful and disagreeable, 1 have wonder- 
ed how my generous, peace-loving husband 
ever stoud my constant irritableness, and en- 
dured to live with me; but | suppose bis love 
for me, ungrateful as | was, and his firm faith 
and trust in God, helped him to bear it all. 
When my second child was two years old, and 
six months before my third one was born, my 
husband gently, yet earnestly, laid before me 
his desire and determination to take another 
wife. Notwithstanding the principle was an 
old one to me, thatmy husband should think 
of adopting it was new and surprising. I 
knew he believed that I would oppose bim ; 
yet 1 also felt from the first that his course 
was right, and that in justice I could not raise 
a single objection. I determined to astonish 
him as much as he had dove me. | thereture 
put my arms about bis neck and kissed him— 
a thing I had rarely, if ever, done befure—and 
whispered, “All right; | am going to be a good 
girl; see if I don’t!’ This was after a little 
reflection. I then asked my husband to leave 
me to myself, which he did, I spent the af- 
ternoon in prayer and contemplation, not 
with tears, and bead and heart ache, as lam 
aware some of my less-reflecting sisters do, 
aud have done. I knew the woman who was 
to become a second wife to my husband was a 
true, whole-souled woman ; sweeter-tempered, 
more affectionate, obliging, avd uuselfish 
than myself. Gossip would soon say, either 
that I wronged and trampled on the poor 
girl, or else that she had fairly won my bus- 
band’s heart from me. And I was aware that 
gossip could speak truly concerning these 
things, unless I altered the course I had been 
pursuing. I made up my mind that if slan- 
der ever spoke of me as she had done of oth- 
ers, she should bear false witness. 1 would 
do right. I would live nearer the Lord than 
I had ever done before; would seek his spirit 
more diligently than 1 had ever known how 


rate men, dangerous men; wen devoured by | t, gy befure; 1 would try to be so good, and 


ust, and self-sacrificing, that no one, however 


made their private pledges of consideration for prrtg ’ poten peed oy oan — 
themselves, or who have been selected entire- ag _ => ps cameo ag "a 
ly yd J can be —_ are oe —e become pleasant and cheertul in my thoughts 
~ oe we suffrages, an ne are —— ed'vo @ | and in my ways; a truer avd more consistent 
$ re ce b yo"4 them. re? year a ver year, | helpmate; a more devoted and faithful moth- 

ving the best we seem able Ww do, We are | or: a stronger, purer, aud better woman; and 
used in the interest of men and cliques, who happier in life than I ever was betore being 


What is our remedy ? We confess that we Mae 4 ata = ot of the law of celes- 


Whoever may allow 
“polygamy,” as practiced by tbe real Latter-day 


aud butter are vigilant. Politics to the poli- | ¢); 

tician is bread aud butter, and we are all so oe, ye them —— and miserable, 1 
busy in winning our own that we do not take} © it can and will bless and exalt those 
ibe time to watch and thwart bis jutrigues who enter into itand live in it wisely, for this is 
The only remedy thus far resorved Sinaeeh what it has done for me; thanks aud glory be 
that has always Leen temporary—is a great st the Founder and Creator of the eter- 


CouNTRY WoMAN. 
Monday Evening, Aug. 20, 1872. 


The sorrows in domestic life arising from 


Ring. What we neei more than anything | an irritable and unreasonable temper are in- 
else, perhaps, is a thoroughly virtuous aud in- | deed so great and so frequent, that a panacea 
for such ailments is highly desirable, and, 
zations, but such should be the intelligence, | When discovered, should be imparted and 
Virtue, and vigilance of the press and the peo- | uviversally applied. 


How often, alas! have we seen a patient 


husband, year after year, bearing with a fool- 
ments except to take it out of the hands of | ish andunreasonable wife—how often, on the 
self-seeking and office-seeking politicians, and | other baad, a heroic wife bearing with a harsh, 
to place in power those whom the people re- ill-tempered husband! We are glad to find 
the desire¢ relief suggested at last for their 
man, aud our republicanism will be as cou- | benefit. 


When ourboys and girls are thoroughly out 


of sorts, we hive generally found a good dose 
Dr. Holland is hopeless because he does not | of rhubarb or :astor-oil beneficial. It is true 


that the medicije has a bad odor, and pro- 


evil, Our government to-day is a govern-| quces a shockirg taste in the mouth. Our 
ment of rings. The mass of the people take | children have alvays made wry faces over 


the duse; but, oh! the ‘after results were de- 
lightful. So we have called upon our girls and 
boys to swallow the dose with fortisuuae. 
One, two, three! Down with it! 

Now we devoutly bélieve that what is “sa«Ce 
for the geose is sauce fur the gander.” 90, ill- 
temperec wives, and ill tempered husbands too, 
here is your rem dy, tried, ané found bighly 
beneficial, by the ‘country yoman” of Utah. 

Now, don’t say a word'(we confess the 
dose does seem somewiat revolting) but 
wives, be good girls—huands, be good boys, 
hold your noses, aud @wn with it. You will 
all feel s» much bette for it to-morrow. 

But, alas! when this polygamous dose is 
impartially applie-—when the right to have 
many wives is eastrued to confer an equal 
right to have m®Y husbands, this remedy for 
ill-temper wil’ be voted worse than the dis- 
ease, and een the much-married Brigham 
Young wil/aave a new revelation. 8.E.B. 


0 


TH: PRESS ON THE PLATFORM. 


Las’week we gave our readers at length, 
the emments of the press of the State and the 
covitry, upon the resolution passed at Wor- 
eeter endorsing Woman Suffrage. We con- 
inue our quutations, 

The Nortbampwon Free Press says :— 

That most. astute and oracular of all jour- 





perhaps over all New England, by unhesitat- 
ingly and solemuly declaring that the great 
Republican party, particularly the Massachu- 
setts section of it, is dead; that it bas outlived 
its usefulness, accomplished its mission, and is 
now athing of the past. 

Lest some too credulous and too despond- 
ent persons may fali into a state of settled 
misery over this fearfully funereal represeuta- 
tion of the upright, refurmatozy and strictly 
veracious editor, who, to credit Mr. Greeley, 
never told a lie-—when he couldu’t make a 
point by it,—we hasten to shed a ray of light 
ov their gloom, As far as our observation ex- 
tends, if the old party is dead, the “corpse”’ is 
one of the liveliest and most belligerent of 
bodies, No, good friends, the stalwart Re- 
publican party is not dead nor even sleeping, 
but keenly alive, and wide awake; and, so far 
from being dead shows most unmistakable 
signs of life. 

It needs to live; its mission is far from end- 
ed; there is still work for it to do, and it will 
never die till its end aud dim are accomplished. 
One of the indications uf its still vigorous life 
is the taking np of new and vital issues, as the 
Woman Suffrage and Labor questions, which 
are of growing importance and cannot long be 
overlooked, Another is that, even by the Re- 
publican’s showing, those who once thought 
and declared it dead, now see in it such tokeus 
of life as have convinced them of their error, 
and they both acknowledge it to be alive, and 
offer it their services. No, only those who 
wish it dead think it is so. 

The Adams Transcript says:— 

The Republican State Convention, at Wor- 
cester, last week, was large, harmonious and 
successful. The delegates numbéred vine 
hundred and fifty, not counting the double 
delegation from Charlestown. A capital se- 
ries of resulutions were reported aud unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Winchendon Journal says :— 


The Woman's JouRNAL is jubilant over 
the endorsement which the Woman Suffrage 
movement received at Worcester. After 
sketching the advance in the public sentiment 
on this subject, it says:— 

“And now, afier two years’ notice, and after 
a year of ‘respectful consideration, the delib- 
erate judgmeut and sober common sense of 
the Republican party of Massachusetts have 
made suffrage for woman a Republican issue. 
With manly and fearless fidelity to principle, 
the Republicans of Massachusetts bave adupt- 
ed the cause of woman. Now let the wo:ren 
of Massachusetts do their part. Let them or- 
gauize in every town and ward. Let them 
help roll up an unexampled Republican major- 
ity as an earnest of the 125,000 additional 
Republican votes to which they are justly en- 
titled, aud which will probably find direct ex- 
pression at the ballot-box’ in the presidential 
election of 1876,” 

The Haverhill Weekly Bulletin devotes a 
special paragraph to Woman Suffrage, quotes 
the resolution approvingly, and says:— 

The Republican party of Massachusetts, 
assembled in State Convention at Worcester 
on the 58th ult., adopted the suffrage resolu- 
tion as a part of its platfurm of principles, 


The Fall River Weekly News says:— 


The Convention of the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts did its work well. The re-noimi- 
nation of Gov. Washburn was a foregone 
conclusion, for it is many years since Massa- 
chusetts has reiused a reelection to one of 
her governors. The present incumbent, 
though not ambitious for a showy or brilliant 
adwinistration, has rendered to the Common- 
wealth good service, and in all respects is an 
exemplary citizen and judicious magistrate. 
The vemination for Lieutenant Governor was 
also in accordance with popular expectation. 
Though the candidates were numerous, aud 
several of them enjoyed much public favor, 
Mr. Talbot was the general favorite, The 
introduction of his name will give strength to 
the ticket, for he is strong where his prede- 
cessor was shaky, on the temperance question. 
As to the resvlutions, those on the Liquor 
Law and Woman Suffrage are most notewor- 
thy. We rejoice that a Republican Conven- 
tion has at last been found couragevus enough 
to take advanced ground on these great ques- 
tions, They have been gingerly dealt wit* 
long enough. The honest, manly groune ?” 
sumed by the Convention will add new ‘*! 
est to the election. 

The, Princeton, Mass., Worl (Greeley) 
says :— ; 

If anything could show ti inability of wo 
men to vote intelligently, it would be the 
present attitude of Lucy Stone and Susan B. 
Anthony. Mrs. Stone sd Miss Authouy 
“know the right, yet the Wrong pursue. tl 

A number of county papers quote#0m be 


Woman’s Journasin supr~* of the resolu- 
tion, but make no _~aiments of their own. 


“er » Says :— 
aa : Here -ivexpresed platform of prin- 
usu” 

cint-- was adopted, strong cunfidence was 
affirmed in the administration of President 
Grant, and no bitter words were uttered about 
Senator Sumner and his late alliance with 
the new party. A quiet woman suffrage reso- 
lution was introduced, and an excellent tem- 
perance ‘‘plank” was inserted in the platform, 
at the instance of Rev. E. D. Winslow. 

The Christian Union copies the resolution 
in full, aud says :— 

The Massachusetts Republican Convention, 
Aug. 28, nominated Gov. Washburn by a vote 
of 563 to 259 for Gen. Butler. The only no- 
ticeable features of the platform are a declara- 
tion for probibitory legislation, and an explicit 
avowal in favor of Woman Suffrage. The lat- 
ter is in unequivocal terms. 

The New York Nation says:— 

We have cummented elsewhere on one por- 
tion of the Massachusetts Republican plat- 
form, in which ove always expects to fiud the 
most advanced Republican doctrine. it con- 
tained, indeed, little that was remarkable be- 
yond tbe usual placitudes. We were, how- 
ever, a good deal entertained by the dexteruus 
way in which the “soldiers aud sailors’? were 


a 
ors, This was cleverly done by drawing 
tention to th« fact that if the Sage should be 
elected, the “national bounty” would proba- 
bly bave to be divided between both them and 
their late enemies of the r bel army. The 
boldest thing in the platform is an open dec. 
laration in favor of Woman Suffraye, whieh 
will produce sobs of delight in the office of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

The New York Independent bas nobly vin- 
dicated its high position, as the leading pro. 
gressive orthodox religious newspaper of 
America, by a brilliant and candid editoria] 
entitled, ‘Massachusetts to the Front.” We 
publish it in full elsewhere. The Indepeng. 
ent recognizes Woman Suffrage as the coming 
issue, welcomes it as the final application 
of the principle of Impartial Suffrage and re. 
gards it as destined to be the crowning achieve. 
ment of the Republican party; and adds :— 

Of course, all the women, with scarce an 
exception, who have ever showu any interest 
in public matters, are hoping for the success 
of the Republican party aud the election of 
Grant and Wilson. Amoug them may be 
mentioned Mrs. Mary A. Licurenere, who 
gave her reasons in this week’s paper, Mary 
Clemmer Ames, who has done sv previously, 
Gail Hamilton, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lydia Maria Child. 
Grace Greenwood, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, Isabella Beecher Hooker 
and with them every one of the Le Wspapers 
devoted to the cause of Woman Suffrage, An. 
na E. Dickinson is the only prominent name 
that we can mention on the other side, and 
she declines to take part in the canvass in be. 
half ot Mr. Greeley. 


The Chicago Advance, on the contrary, does 
not seem to Le aware that Womat. Suffrage 
has been made a Republican issue in Massa. 
chusetts. The editor is so utterly blind to the 
signs of the times as to say, at the very mo- 
meut when the Republican party of the Union 
has cummended it to “respectful considera. 
tion” and the Republicans of Massachusetts 
have adopted it, that ‘the Woman’s Suffrage 
movemeut has chiefly lost whatever momen- 
tum it may at one time have had.” Hesays;— 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, returning from her 
recent mission in England, beuter iu intent 
than in any measurable results secured, has 
resumed her editorial connection with the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and uow invites to its 
columns “all intelligence or suggestivis which 
may concern the spiritual or social welfare of 
women.” We are glad to note this announce- 
meut ofa broader aim, It has been the mis- 
take of the movement for beuering the social 
position of woman, that it tied itself so narrow- 
ly to the questionable privilege of entering the 
pulitical arena, The “Woman Suffrage move- 
menv” bas chiefly lost whatever momentum it 
may at one time have had; and yet the real 
cause, a8 it concerns the spiritual and social 
welfare of women, never beture was so far in 
the ascendant as now; and no journal can 
possibly have worthier aim and scupe than 
one devoted to this cause. 


If Dr. Patton will take the trouble to refer 
to the heading of the WoMAN’'s JOURNAL, he 
will find the object clearly stated aud un- 
changed from the beginning. It is a “weekly 
newspaper, published every Saturday, in Bos- 
ton aud Chicago, devoted to the iuterests ~! 
woman, to her educational, industrial, 84 
and political equality, and especially to her 
right of suffrage.” 

The New York Times publishes the ?!owing 
able letter from Mrs. Elizabetb “4Y Stauton, 


on the political situation mn o> Abeta 
s vt the Administrati 
While the opponeniion the siguificance df 
seem disposed to, ; +a () r 
b : he Philadelphia Conventior, 
the gracivus Wy plank, made to the women df 
th pd four? it is interesting to note its effec 
the rep rowing enthusiasm for the success of 
in Republican Party, and the undefined dread 
hey universally feel, lest by any unhappy ae 
cident, the reins of Government should fall 
into the bands ofthe Tammacy coalition, and 
Horace Greeley, the arch enemy of woma’s 
enfrancbisement, become our next Presideat, 
From an extensive correspoudence with lead- 
ing women, I find they fully realize the pro- 
phetic significance & the fourteenth plank, in 
which, for te first tite jy the history of our 
Government, @ nation® pylitical convention 
demaads ‘wider fields e. usefulness and ad- 
at ona! rights Rf eres 
Seeing this, they desire § ma 
itude hy a cordial suppoy po 
has thus taken the initiatie step ecoant wo- 
— a 
ut as women have no vt 
do ee influencing - woh ion oy 
beir power is great in dusin 
for any cause. At the sogib anes trae 
side, singing the songs of *¢dom, in patriotic 
conversatiun with neighb’s, by wi; presence 
iu political meetiugs, by )peals in our jour- 
nals, by public speeches¢verywhere oy pen 
and tongue, as taste or plus may dictate 
As women suffer equ!s with meu all the 
evils of bad government ®©Y have an equal in- 
terest. in maintaining @"°"Nn instivutions 
and inspiring a progres¥® Were dulivy. But 
what a misnomer i¢D* term cl tor a 
party that proclaing ™ its platfor, equ-.., 
fur men ouly, ignor °ne-baif the «merical 
people, and that h” largely represeliing tbe 
education, prope and moral power of ve na- 
tien, A aich declares its gratitude to 
. party : 
soldiers and sv2"; 4nd makes no mention of 
Aen patriotis 204 devotion of the wives, meoth- 
ers and siste 2 the late war. Lu ail these nice 
points a ing the interests of womanhood, 
the ae, van platform stands out in pbas- 
ing cov™* with the cold, lean product of 
those “chorites in the Cincinnati Cowen- 


tion. 
ny 





fourteenth plank, pledging “respe¢ful 
deration” of the best interests of wonan, 
mpanied by the letters of the nowines in 
2 same chivalrous vein, with the many iets 





dealt with. Platforms usually contain a fran- 
tic declaration that nu earthly power shal) 
prevent the soldiers and sailors trom haviy 
tbeir pevsions punctually paid. This b’ 
however, been of late getting very flat and“ 
profitable, aud it must, therefore, bave be * 
great relief to the Committee on _ 
at Worcester to be able to work Greey, tt 
this resulution, and give the old rasa“! 7°18 





nalists, the editor of the Springfield Republi- 
can, has cast @ gloom over the entire State, 


while easing the minds of the sul#®"s au 


\f justice and generosity toward wouww hat 
have gilded Gen. Grant's Administratin,om- 
mauds the gratitude of all thoughtful yvonep 
aud marks a new and higher era of dvilkg- 
lion. 

This proposed act of justice would de tig 
fitting crowuing work of the party tbhawmat 
cipated and eufrauchised the slaves a: ou\ 
Suuthern svil and saved the National Union. 
lu this geueral disintegration of partis, it is 
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 ——— 
to see ‘how naturally each class of 
= itself where it legitimately be- 
Jongs, in spite of the efforts of pulitical hench- 
men pon the contrary. - 
While the werst opponents of woman's en- 
chisement have left the Republican Party, 
ae the Tammany coalition, those who bave 
hs its stanchest friends for the last quarter 
century are again marshaling their forces 
eee jig banner. We find there such men as 
William Lloyd Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, Benjamin 
F. Wade, George William Curtis, George B. 
neever, Frederick ‘Douglass, Robert Purvis 
Andrew D. White, whose pronouneed 
Spinions on this question have kuowu Do va- 
Jeness nor sbaduw of turning. 
Such names are an assurance to the women 
{the nation that their trust in the future ac- 
ion of the Republican Party will not be be- 
trayed. Yours respectfully, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
TenAFLy, N. J., Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1872. 
Thus the great reform of the nipeteenth 
century—the political reconciliation of man 
and woman, and their equal co-operation in 
the work of the world goes bravely on. Slow- 
ly but surely the Republican party is begin- 
ning to recognize the next step in its onward 
march. Let the motto of every friend of pro- 
gress be, “ Woman Suffrage a Republican ”’ 


Issue. H. B. B. 





“SOBS OF DELI.HT.” 


DEAR JOURNAL:—About once a year I 
readthe Nation. This year,the fatal occasion 
cast.at my feet a single remark which, 1 am 
compelled to admit, moves me to a spasm of 
respect for the penetration of that eminently 
symmetrical aud liberal paper. 

Subject: The Worcester Convention Com- 
ment: “The boldest thing in the platform is 
the square endorsement of Woman Suffrage. 
(Iquote from memory.) This will be received 
with subs.of delight in the office of the Wo- 
man’s Journal. (Concerning “car own” ital- 
ics, my memory is reliable.) 

Now, don't we deserve it, more or less? Have 
we not “sobbed”’ over the Philadelphia splin- 
ter quite enough? Have we not “felt the tears 
spring” Over our misty prospects more than js 
conducive to their healthful growth? Let 
our own records testify. Willit not inflict a 
serious injury to the good fortune of women, 
if we must aliow that there shall be a shadow 
of justice in averring that we are fated to car- 
ry our physical and intellectual hysterics into 
our political future? Let our own good sense 
decide. 

Women have done their full share of crying, 
thus far, in the world’s history. Tears are the 
weapons of weakness. The emutions which 
bubble up to the eyes are not those which 
stir and sway the mighty resistance of a great 
reform. 

Let us learn early the stern virtues of a 
self-control to which a serene and equable 
manner is the natural aud easy ouilet, and 
without which we shall continue to be “wo- 
men and idiots,’ in the world’s unemotivnal 
arena, no less with the ballot than without. 

Even out of the house of our enemies we 
may be judged. 

I write even these few lines under threat of 
Ihy physician’s eternal displeasure, and feel 
that I must bear testimony while I can, lest 
amore convenient season never come, to the 
good friends of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, of 
my sympathy with their choice in the pend- 
ing presidential contest. Defeat to the edi- 
tor of the Tribune for women’s sake! Suc- 
cess to the silent general, because of the liv- 
ing heroes whom he saved the country, and 
the dead whom it has not lost! 

Is it not a significant comment upon the 
present training and position of women, that 
it should strike one with such a sense of as- 
tonishment one day, that one’s pulitical pref- 

erence can ever be, can,even now, be worth 
mentioning? Aud that it may really be one’s 
duty to add one’s name to the list of greater 
and brighter, which thoughtful women have 
already formed to wish God-speed to the par- 
ty which has saved the Union, and freed the 
slave, and ‘‘considered” that half the inhabi- 
tants of this ‘‘free’’ country have yet ungraut- 
ed rights which the other half is bounu to re- 
spect ? ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 





A WOMAN PHYSICIAN WANTED IN IOWA. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—A letter before me so 
gladdens my heart that I am moved tw share 
its contents with you. A member of the lowa 
Legislature writes ine that an Insane Asylum 
is being built at Independence. It will be 
under the control of seven trustees, one of 
whom is a woman. 

The gentleman who writes me, and who is 
One of the trustees, says, that as, in all probabil- 
“s. one-half of the inmates will be women, it 

Culd be. more than right, if there should 
bone of then own sex appointed as assist- 
‘at Physician iu the asylum, He wishes me 

tive him the name or ena worthy and com- 
Pétert to fill the place, which ne will present 
o the Board of Trustees. 

Not knowing any one whose duties permit, 

Ror whos: inclinations lead her to putin a 

for tre position, I leave the suggestion 
‘1 open one,that any one reading this may as- 
Dire to it. 

It is worthy of Iowa to be the leader in a 
Movement so desitable. The brutal occurrences 
Coming to light in our public institutions all 
er the land, should and must arouse public 


opinion to the necessity of having wowen in 
them as physicians and as inspectors. 

At the recent meeting of the Scientifie As- 
sociation in Dubuque, an Iowa lady was the 
tirst to present and read a paper. It was sug 
gestive and logical, and was so well read as to 
be distinctly heard by each eager listener. 

I recently conversed with some of the lead- 
ing educators of Iowa, and al) assured me that 
if there are still to be found those who consid-. 
er the co-education of the sexes as an experi- 
ment, they had better come and learn of them. 
There remains but one college in lowa with 
dvors closed against women, and that, it is be- 
jieved, must svon succumb to the onward spirit 
of the age. 

What is it that has stamped so many Iowa 
women with superior intelligence, and made 
them so capable in every direction? “It is 
because they have been considered responsible 
beings, and so have striven to be worthy of 
the trust confided in them,’’ 

A restless desire before suppressed, a vague 
longing unexpressed, is now met with among 
the daughters of the wealthy throughout our 
land, in fact it pervades all lands more or less. 
Homes of luxury and lives of idle ease no 
longer satisfy women. That desire, deeply im- 
planted in the soul of every human being, for 
a life aim, for something to do that will give 
scope tor intellectual development and self- 
support, seeks expression in-deeds. 

Even for those who have journeyed long, 
who have worked, watched and waited, there 
is a hope that they may yet reach the Prom- 
ised Land of equal rights, where the fountaius 
of knowledge shall flow alike freely to every 
soul that thirsteth—when man and woman 
shull stand side by side, citizen and co-laborer 
in every good and noble work, 

Should apy one among your readers desire to 
acquaint berselfin regard to the position herein 
alluded to, she can direct to the Trustees of 
the Hospital for Insane at Independence, Lowa, 
or if she prefer a medium of communication, 
I shall be most happy to serve in that capa- 
city after Oct. 1, when I expect to become a 
resident of Boston. Truly yours, 


Mary J. SAFFORD. 
Cuicaao, April 5, 1872. 





SOMETHING PRACTICAL WOMANWISE. 


The present necessity of doing something 
for the immediate relief of women actually in 
distress comes home so vividly to the knowl- 
edge of many good women in our large cities, 
that they are for making a beginning at once; 
they insist something practical should be at- 
tempted, which will reach down to the individ- 
ual; that a little work is far better than much 
agitation. 

We confess that there is plenty of real work 
for everybody to do; that women may be 
belped and saved to-day who will be lost to- 
morrow, if they are neglected. -But every wo- 
man is not an organizer of useful or even 
practical measures; many have uo opportuni- 
ty to do anything of the kind, while another 
class can write, and lecture, and petition, un- 
til at last the voice of woman is heard in the 
land, and recognized at Philadelphia and 
Worcester. We know many women who are 
practically solving the woman’s rights ques- 
tion in their own lives, as well as helping 
others to do so, These women do not call 
themselves strong-minded, or agitators, or 
anything else; possibly they look with con- 
tempt upon the peculiar work done by Miss 
Anthony and Mrs, Stanton, and they may 
never have read a copy of the dead Revolution, 
or the live WoMAN’s JOURNAL. These women 
are the Lady Barnards, anu Miss Clares, of 
whom George MacDonald writes in his “ Vic- 
ar’s daughter’’—women who work with such 
means as they have, whether it is money, in- 
fluence, kinduess, education, or example, to 
lift up those who are down, and throw light 
into the hearts of those who are in darkness, 
If all the well-to-do women in the world 
should engage in this business, they would 
find ample employment for a life-time. To 
the end that more women, and men, too, may 
do this, it is necessary that another class of 
women should keep the matter constantly be- 
fore the people, in the press, in the pulpit, in 
books, on the rostrum, in our college balls, in 
the professions, everywhere. Before an idea 
is universally acted upon, it must be univer- 
sally accepted and understood. Thousands of 
women do not realize to-day the bondage they 
are in, socially, politically, through the death 
grasp of ignorance and every other way. Oth- 
er thousands of women do not know that so- 
ciety, like the ill-fated Metis, has been struck 
below the water-line by a disaster- bringing 
schooner, and that the vessel is filling from be- 
low with the water of death! They sleep in 
their state-rooms, hugging their babes to 
their breasts; they laugh and chat in the ele- 
gant cabins, or they walk the pleasure-decks 
of life and fashion, giving no thought to the 
auxious face of the captain—who realizes the 


cause aud Greeley, and meditated taking the 


noble instances of heroism, courage, and self- 
sacrifice, are brought out, and men live for 
life, fur the good they may do, for the help- 
ing of others. Then the pitifully imploring 
upturned faces of women nerve the strong 
arms of men to save them, and the helpless 
child is held abuve the waters, while the man 
sinks beneath. Now we make an application 
of this illustration! Has there been no bole 
stove into the side of society, through which 
poverty, intemperance, uncharitableness, de- 
spair, and death come? The woman who 
opens the Holly Tree Inn, or she who estab- 
lishes a Boffiu’s Bower, throws a plank or a 
cork mattress to a drowning sister or brother; 
the merchaut prince who builds a palatial ho- 
tel fur poor girls in the metropolis does the 
same thing. When the late Samuel A. Way, 
looking at the industrious sewing-women of 
Boston, discovered that they are often out of 
employment, and have no suitable dwelling- 
places, and jeft a large fund to relieve them of 
these chief embarrassments, he saved many a 
poor life, in danger of goiug down in the storms 
by which it is surrounded. , 

We kuow from our own observation that 
society is in danger of shipwreck; that “there 
are a great many persons drowned !” as the col- 
ored porter shouted in one of the halls of a 
hotel at Watch Hill, when he discovered the 
beach strewn with stark and prone human 
bodies, after the sinking of the Metis. What 
matters it how these people are drowned, if 
their lives go out in death and sorrow, crushed 
by society and its wrongs? A woman may 
die on the fashionable Hights of Brooklyn, or 
she may jumpinto the East River, or she may 
perish on Blackwell’s Island, in the Five 
Points, or in the attic of a tenement house! 
It is all the same,so she is whelmed in the 
waves, and sinks. 

One more plank was thrown to woman by 
the convention which recently met in Wor- 
cester. Possibly the Massachusetts Republi 
cans have used language plain and direct 
enough for Mr. Oliver Johnson to understand, 
while the Golden Age is busy trying to prove 
that Mr. Horace Greeley is a good woman’s 
rights man. We are sorry to see the able Bos- 
ton Advertiser speak of the Woman Suffrage 
resolution as “a side demonstration, only ex- 
pressing the views of those who took part in 
them, and not binding upon any individual 
Republicans as articles of party faith.” For 
that matter, we suppose no one, nor even all, 
of the resolutions, are binding upon individu- 
als; certainly they are not, if we admit the 
Advertiser's dictum in relation to Woman Suf- 
frage. The Advertiser says female suffrage is 
not a recognized object of the Republican par- 
ty. Itis quite time it was, and we are glad to 
know it is fast becoming so. A party which 
proposes to do justice to all men has ignored 
half the race up w the present day, thus svultify. 
ing itself, acting an absurdity, aud proving, from 
its indifference to the claims of women, to be 
av instrument of oppression. The present 
“side shows,” so called, of female suffrage, la- 
bor reform, and prvhibition, are the great 
questions of the near future, which must have 
a practical solution, and which can no more 
be siaved off, than could the question of sla- 
very. FULLER-W ALKER. 











NOTES AND NEWS, 


The result of the elections in Vermont and 
Maine show tha the Republican strength is 
undiminished aad the Democratic strength 
unenlarged by the Liberal coalition. 


The Commonwealth, Mr. Charles W. Slack’s 
able paper, 01 beginning a new volume,is great- 
ly enlarged and improved, and bids fair to be- 
come even 4 greater favorite with its readers 
than ever lefure. 

The muual gravitation of Woman Suffra 
gists and ne Republican party is fast becom- 
ing irresitible. Our brilliant avd eloquent 
Ohio corrspondent, Miriam M. Cule, whose 
sympathés were at first fur Ciuciunati, is now 
editing aGrant aud Wilsou newspaper in Sid- 
ney, O. Read her letter published last week. 


Agaivt Mr. Sumner, have already appeared 
in strorg letters, those staunch and life-long 
origina’ abvlitionists, Fred, Douglass, Win. 
Lloyd tarrison, Wendell Phillips, and Gerrit 
Smith. In bis defense, not one solitary mem- 
ber ofthe old guard. In his bad emineuce, 
Mr. S.imuer stauds solitary and alone. 

Tbh Massachusetts Catholic Total Absii- 
pene Union are making extensive prepara- 
tions for a grand parade in this city on the 
10tbof October, the anniversary of the birth 
of ‘ather Mathew. The arrangements are 
fas‘approaching completion, and the Boston 
Piot estimates that the procession will ex- 
ced in number 5000 men. 





Says the Springfield Republican:—Miss An- 
1 Dickinson is at Swamposcot, Massachusetts. 
Yvliiivaily she sympathizes with the Liberal 





danger—to the dark night, and the angry 
waves which roll without. 

When the alarm cry comes, “Put on your 
life preservers; lay hold of cork mattresses, 
the ship is bound to go down!” then there 8 
earnest work, and every soul does what it csn 
to save itself and its neighbor from perishiag. | 
Then the life-boats are lowered; cabin doors 
are broken down; chairs, trunks, everything 











which will float, is thrown overboard. Those 


stump in their behalf, but bas finally yielded 
to the earnest appeals of ber friends who are 
on the other side, aud probably will uot speak 
at all duriug the campaign. 


Miss Dickinson's position has been changed 
by Plauk Fourteen. 


age which marks a first class newspaper, 
quotes approvingly from the editorial of the 
New York Independent, entitled, Massachu- 


A truer statement would probably be that 


The Boston Daily Journal, with the cour- 


under 10 classes, $112 per month; 10 classes 
and under 12 classes, $125 
classes and under 14, $137.50 per month; 14 
classes and over, $150 per month. 


for 12 classes, $115; for 15 classes and over, 
$125. It is good policy to pay teachers well. 
The profession is laborious, and requires not 
only mental culture but a temperament pecu- 
liarly adapted tothe work. The rates indicat- 


setts to the Front.”” The increasing liberality 
of tone in reference to Woman Suffrage which 
the Daily Journal bas manifested, during the 
past two years, has given great satisfaction to 
the friends of Suffrage in New England, and 
puts to shame the timid conservatism of the 
Transcript and other Boston newspapers, 


prising title of the Daily Broadaze. 


which is too tempting to be overlooked :— 


Epirors Woman's JouRNAL:—If you will 
be kind enough to notice this hazardous and 
bold enterprise in as abusive a manner as your 
regard for tbe truth will allow, I will not omit 
to do you alike favor wheu an opportunity 
presents itself. Yours truly, 

App. M. SmIru. 


nominated Charles Sumner for governor; the 
most laughable incident of this strange cam- 
paign! Yet this nomination has also a very 
tragic side. “Whom the Gods wish to de- 
stroy they first make mad.” I+t remains to be 
seen whether this‘maxim appiles only to the 
Democracy or to Senator Sumner also. It 
seems incredible that the nomination can 
have been made without consulting Mr. Sum- 
ner, and equally incredible that Mr. Sumner 
can have authorized it. Time will show. 


The Golden Age once a champion of reform, 
after nearly two weeks silence, welcomes the 
endorsement of Woman Suffrage by the dom- 
inant party of Massachusetts as follows :— 
The Republicans of Massachusetts have re- 
nominated Gov. Washburne, endorsed prohi- 
bition, embraced the women, and made the 
most patronizing bow to the labor-reformers 
and all the other clans and cliques in that 
strangely divided Commonweath. Their anx- 
iety to propitiate all the odds and ends indi 
cates a fear of defeat at the approacuing elec- 
tion which we did not suppose they enter- 
tained, 
Ata meeting of the American Science As- 
sociation in New York, Miss Swain read a pa- 
per entitled, “Why We Differ, or the Law of 
Variety.”” Miss Swain is the first lady who 
has ever addressed this body. She handled 
her subject very judiciously. By well-chosen 
illustrations from the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms she showed that excess on one side 
and defect on the other, in the same qualities 
or properties, is the cause of difference. In 
other words, that all distinction is relative, 
and proceeds by infinite gradations. Men and 
women differ not in elemental composition, 
but in the proportions of their common qual- 
ities. 


The New Youk Nation sagaciously remarks 
that Grant's silence compared to Greeley’s 
noise—for in the popular eye the latter, his 
retirement to the contriry notwithstanding, is 
still the true editor of the Tribune—begins to 
tell powerfully in Grant’s favor, and even to 
excite a kind of enthusiasm ab »ut him which 
is stimulated by the personal attacks on him. 
A man who, in the midst of the insensate 
howling about his spending a couple of 
months at the seaside, goes calmly to the 
Thousand Islands on “a jaunt,” and lets his 
enemies rave away, shows a quality by which 
the bearts of most people are more or less 
stirred. “By time!” says Hosea Biglow, “I 
do like a man that ain’t afeared.”’ 


The cottagers at Newport have adopted a 
very sensible plan for securing that freedom 
of social intercourse which has hitherto been 
lackiog at our most exclusive watering-places. 
An organization of the most prominent New 
Yorkers in Newport has ben formed for the 
institution of a series of informal social gath- 
erings at the Academy of Music, after the 
manuer of the European casinos. The enter- 
tainment consists of dancing, music, conver- 
sation, sewing and plain refreshments. It is 
all the more enjoyed that the ladies attend in 
their morning-dresses, and tbat there is, in 
other respects, the greatest freedom from the 
formality of ceremony. As no one attends 
without an invitation, the company is as se- 
lect as it would be at a large private party, 
while the absence of strict con veutionalities 
makes the entertainment especially enjoyable. 
The other watering-places could profitably fol- 
low the example of Newport in this respect. 


An effort is making, says the San Francisco 
Evening Post, to raise the salaries of teachers. 
A Majority Report of the Committee on Sala- 
ries and Judiciary of the Board of Education, 
last evening recommended that the salaries of 
Primary Principals be fixed as follows:— 

Of primary schools containing 8 classes or 
over, at $115 per month; of primary schools 
containing 10 classes or over, at $125 per 
munthi; of primary schools containing 12 
classes or over, at $125 per month, of primary 
schools containing 14 classes or over, at $140 
per month. 


Mr. Mosgrove, of the same Committee, pre- 
sented a Minority Report, recommending that 
the salaries be fixed as follows :— 

Primary schools containing 8 classes and 


per month; 12 


The old schedule was, for 8 classes, $100; 


A new daily Prohibition newspaper bas just 
been started in Jackson, Mich., under the sur- 
We have 
received the following note from the editor, 


The Democrats of Massachusetts have 


The escape of Senator Wilson from a seri 
ous accident in Portland, last Tuesday week 
was certainly narrow. He was on the way to 
the city hall to attend the evening meeting of 
the soldier's convention, in company with the 
Hon. J. H. Warwick, of New York, one of the- 
Republican speakers now in Maine, when, at 
the corner of Temple and Congress streets, 
a pair of runaway horses dashed violently 
around the corner towards them. Mr. Wilson 
drew back just in season to escape, and then 
rushing forward with Mr. Warwick to aid two 
gentlemen who were at the moment thrown 
from the carriage, his boot caught on some- 
thing in the street, and he fell heavily, cutting 
his mouth and receiving a severe contusion 
in the chin. Frederick Douglass, who hap- 
pened along just then, ran up, and he and Mr. 
Warwick assisted the senator into a neighbor- 
ing house, where every assistance was render- 
edhim. When partially recovered from the 
shock he insisted on going to the meeting, and 
there making the speech which was the fea- 
ture of the evening. 


The Salt Lake Tribune, the organ of the 
Ge. tiles, says that by order of a Mormon Jus- 
tice of the Police, the police at Salt Lake a few 
days ago, made a descent on two houses of ill 
fame, and with axes, knives, etc., demolished 
all the furniture therein, worth probably $10,- 
000. A considerable amount of money and 
jewelry, it is said, wastaken. The excitement 
among the liberal citizens on account of the 
wanton dest. uction of property is intense, and 
much bad feeling prevails, and threats are 
made to organize a vigilauce committee and 
clean out Brigham Young’s and other pol- 
ygamist’s houses, Each party in Utah ap- 
pear determined to 


“Condone for sins it feels inclined to, 
By damuing those it has no mind to.” 


While we should grieve to apply polygamy 
as a remedy, since it involves injustice, and sac- 
rifices our high ideal of marriage, let us never 
forget that our civilization is disgraced by the 
frightful blot which has justly excited the in- 
dignation of the Mormon justices of the peace, 
and which is precisely one of those difficul- 
ties which men alone have proved them- 
selves unable to meet. Mormonism is man’s 
clumsy attempt at a solution of the difficulty. 
We must have a solution which shall be man’s 
and woman’s too, 


The ancient laws concerning women are al- 
most incredibly harsh andcruel. Worse still, 
they show a positive contempt for the sex. A 
curious work on “The Humorous Element in 
German Law,” by O. Gieske, has just been 
published at Berlin. The author describes 
the punishments which were inflicted in vari- 
ous parts of Germany, in some cases up to a 
very recent period, with the object of humili- 
ating the cniprit, and exposing him to public 
ridicule. A common punishmeut was that of 
going in procession through the streets of a 
town or village, in adress covered with images 
of swords, whips, rods and other instruments 
of corporal chastisement. In Hesse, women 
who had beaten their husbands were made to 
ride backwards on a dunkey, holding his tail; 
on which occasions the animal was led through 
the streets by the husband. This custom ex- 
isted in Darmstadt up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and was so common that 
a donkey was kept always ready for the pur- 
pose in the capital and the neighboring villa- 
ges. Ifthe woman struck her husband in such 
a manner that he could not ward off the blow, 
the donkey was led by the man who had 
charge of him: if not, then by the husband 
himself. At St. Goar,a miller was allowed a 
certain quantity of wood from the forest be- 
longing to the town, in return for which he 
was bound to supply a donkey to the muni- 
cipality whenever required for the chastise- 
meut of a scolding wife. 


Of the institutions of learning in our vicin- 
ity, the University of Vermont at Burlington 
has taken the initiative in offering to women 
the advantages uf a collegiate training. A 
year ago a majority of the corporation of that 
institution voted to admit women on ar equal- 
ity with men. One young woman entered 
there, and has held herown with the men in 
their course of study. She did not frighten 
any students away, as some of the guardians 
of Williams profess to think the admission of 
women to that institution would do. Neither 
did the parents of the young men take fright, 
as some of the Williams folks would have us 
believe; but on the contrary, the number of 
students has increased. Among these are five 
more young ladies who have passed their ex- 
aminations and will enter upon their college 
course in the fall. They deserve the con- 
gratulations of all the friends of education, 
with the hupe that as pioneers they will pre- 
pare the way for growing numbers of young 
ladies to follow them into the classic halls, It 
is with the greatest interest that we watch the 
progress of co-education in colleges. Itis a 
system which we are confident must yet rec- 
ommend itself to the leaders of advanced edu- 
cation throughout the country. It seems to 
be the only resource for building up a strong 
female character, such as the age demands, 
We hope to see our young ladies awakening 
to the demands for a broader aud better cul- 
ture, and takiug advantage of the opportu- 
nities now offered by some of our best institu- 











ed in the Majority Report are not too high. 
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POETRY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








(For the Woman’s JouRNAL.] 
RETROSPECTION. 


When the cares of the day are all ended, 
And | lay me down to my sleep; 
Whilst I crave His kind care for the absent, 
And waft them good-night, o’er the deep ; 
Tis then, that my memory lingers 
O’er the scenes of my fast-fading youth, 
Ere experience (harsh teacher) had taught me 
That words are not always the truth. 


When healthy and freeh and ambitious, 
I spurned the hard fetters of time; 
When the birds and the flowers and sweet music 
Thrilled my soul with harmonious rhyme; 
When I sighed for the gods and the muses, 
And all Nature's gifts I had not; 
When I deemed that the rich were God’s blessed, 
And his poor, in their need, were forgot; 


When defeat in some coveted pleastre 
Could wring from my heart such keen pain 
That the tears, falling fast, had no rivals, 
Except in the mild April rain; 
When the good, and the bad, and the midway, 
Were all struggling hard for the lead; 
And some noble act of the morning, 
Night veiled by some mischievous deed,— 


Did I say that I wooed the gods’ favor? 
I knew not, one mischievous elf, 
An arrow had aimed from his quiver, 
Full tilt at mine innocent self. 
He came in the hush of the midnight, 
When I felt myself safe from all foes ; 
But the faithless guard o’er my life’s heart strings 
Was slumbering in careless repose. 


Then the archer, no novice in music, 
Quickly tuned the mute chords to his will, 
And my ear and my brain all responsive, 
Kept time to their heavenly thrill. 
Even waking had no power to free me 
From the chains which his subtle art wove, 
And I basked in the smile of his praises, 
And felt that to live was to love. 


Ye wist not to know, patient reader, 
The changes time brought me; I ween 
’Tis enough, if some dreams proved ¢oo real, 
And to others no semblance I've seen. 
But now as I jie in the darkness, 
Whilst tears and smiles play o’er my cheek, 
My heart gouth out to the loved ones, 
In language my tongue cannot speak, 


But I_ know that the thoughts all unuttered 
By Him will interpreted be, 
And however dark the clouds lower, 
Their bright, silver lining I see; 
And so, when my cares are all ended, 
And I lay me down to my rest, 
Whilst my heart goeth out to the loved ones, 
I will whisper, Thou knowest what’s best. 
NANTUCKET. 





ONLY A KISS. 
Once, when the summer lay on the hill-tops, 
And the sunshine fell like a golden flame, 
Out from the city’s dust and turmoil 
A gallant, fair-faced stranger came— 
Came to rest in our humble cottage 
Till the winds of autumn should blow again, 
To walk by the meadow, and lie by the brooklet, 
And woo back the strength that the town had slain. 


I was young, with the heart of a maiden 
That had never been wooed; and the stranger bland 
Awoke that heart from its idle dreaming, 
And swept the strings with a master hand. 
I remember the thrill, and the first wild tremor, 
That stirred its depths with a sweet surprise, 
When I glanced one day at the handsome stranger, 
And caught the gaze of his deep, dark eyes. 


My cheek grew red with its tell-tale blushes, 
And the knitting dropped from my nerveless grasp ; 
He stooped, and then, as he gracefully gave it, 
He held my hand in a loving clasp. 
We said no word, but he knew my secret; 
He read what lay in my maiden heart; 
No vain concealing was needed longer 
To hide the tremor his voice would start. 


We walked in the meadow and by the brooklet, 
My sunbrowned hand in his snowy palm; 
He said my blushes would shame the roses, 
And my heart stood still in a blissful calm. 
He stroked my tresses, my raven ringlets, 
And twined them over his fingers fair; 
My eyes’ dark splendor was full of danger, 
He said, for Cupid was lurking there. 


And once he held me close to his bosom, 
And pressed on my lips a laughing kiss ; 

Oh, how I tremble with shame and anger! 
Pitiful now, as I think of this, 

But in that moment I thought that heaven 
Had suddenly opened and drawn me in, 

And kirsed with passion the lips so near me, 
Nor dreamed I was staining my soul with sin. 


But there came a letter one quiet evening 

To the man who was dearer to me than life — 
“A picture,” he said, as he tore it open— 

“Look, sweetest friend, at my fair young wife.’’ 
A terrible anguish, a seething anger, 

Heaved in my bosom and blanched my cheek : 
And he who stood there holding the let:er— 

He watched me, smiling, but did not speak. 


I took the picture and gazed upon it— 
A sweet young creature, with sunny hair 

And eyes of blue. “May the good Lord keep you,”’ 
I said aloud, ‘‘in his tender care— 

You who are wedded and bound forever 
Unto this man,’’ and I met his eyes— 

“This soulless villain, this shameless coward, 
Whose heart is blackened with acted lies.’’ 


My heart swelled full of a terrible hatred, 
And something of murder was burning there; 
But a better feeling stole in behind it 
As I looked on the picture, sweet and fair. 
I turned and lefthim,and neversawhim, , 
Never looked on his startled face again ; 
And time has tempered my shame and sorrow, 
And soothed and quieted down my pain. 


But I always tremble, in awful anger, 
That wears and worries my waning life, 

When I think how he clasped me close to his bosom ; 
He—with a lawfully-wedded wife. 

When I think how [ answered his light caresses, 
And clung to his neck in a trance of bliss, 

And the tears of a lifetime and all my sorrow 
Can never remove the stain of his kiss. 


ROCKING THE CRADLE. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Once in the dusk of the evening a mother 
sat rocking the cradle. 

It was harvest-time. The day had been 
hot, and she had been out gleaning. A bun- 
die of wheat lay beside her on the brick floor. 
She sighed from heat and weariness, but the 
babe was restless, and she began to talk to 
it in soothing tones, as with her foot she kept 
gently and mechanically rocking the cradle. 

A young lady sat opposite to her. There 
had been a pause in their previous conversa- 
tion; the mother interrupted it by pushing 
the bundle of wheat further from her, and re- 
marking that it was a very small one. 

“Yes,” said the young lady in a soft voice, 
“4t seems not much tw have toiled for a whoie 
day, and such a hot day!’ As she said this 
a sound of distant singing broke upon their 
ears; it was very boisterous and unmelodious 
singing. Their eyes met, and the young 
lady continued: “I did not like to ask where 
John was, Martha; but I’m afraid, now 
he can leave his bed again, he goes on in the 
old way.” 

The woman sighed, and as a waft of even- 
ing air made the drunkard’s song audible 
again, she rocked the cradle with a quicker 
motion, and set her face with a resolute ex- 
pression, gazing at the still glowing sky. Ev- 
ery note in that song seemed to cut her to the 
heart: it was a sore subject, but by silence 
only she answered the question; and when 
she lifted her apron to wipe her tanued face, 
sbe said, without changing her attitude or 
withdrawing her steady eyes from the sky, “I 
am kindly obliged to your mamma for the 
needle-work.’’ 

“Mother thought it was better for you than 
working in the fields,” said the girl. 

The woman’s foot moved more quickly still ; 
the song was too much for her, and she threw 
her apron over her head and sobbed. 

“Don’t cry, Martha,” said the girl compas- 
sionately, as she rose and quietly closed the 
casement; ‘‘that does no good, you know, 
and only makes you feel the more.” 

The baby in the ciadle threw up its little 
arms and uttered a cry; perhaps the hasty 
movement of the muther’s foot had started it. 
Nothing could be more tender than the slight- 
ly broken voice in which the poor woman 
soothed it, saying, “My dear jewel! I hope 
thou’lt be happier than I am; I hope thou’lt 
never have a drinking husband.” 

“She is going off to sleep again, Martha,” 
said the girl, as she stooped over the cradle. 
“Bless her,’’ replied the mother, with a sigh 
of fatigue; ‘I hope she’!l not have to work as 
hard as her mother does. When [I think what 
it is—such a hard life, such a deal of labor to 
be brought up to, such language to bear, 
and such coarse eating and drinking, and as 
for covering, ah dear! I think sometimes as 
I lie awake at nights waiting until John comes 
home from the ale house, [ think, though I 
love her dearer than all the world, I would 
give her away from me if I knew anybody 
that wanted her, and could bring her up bet- 
ter.” 

“Give her away!” said the young girl, with 
asmile. “No, that I am sure you would not, 
Martha!’’ 

“Well, i like to think of it,’ returned the 
mother; “but I might find it hard to do. 
However, somehow I can’t keep my head from 
running on it sonietimes; but you know peo- 
ple don’t want to have poor folks’ children, so 
I may wish as long as I like. Sometimes l’ve 
even wished she had been born to the rich in- 
stead of tome.” * 

“What!’’ said the young lady, “would you 
like to know now, after all you have done for 
her, aud so fond as you are of her, that she 
was not your own child, and you had only 
been nursing her for the real parent? Or 
should you like it if you could look down into 
the cradle just now, and find that the baby 
was not there, and could be told that a rich 
man had got her, and meant to adopt her, and 
would bring ber up well, and let her live in 
his house, and be taken care of, and you nev- 
er, never to see her again—should you like 
that ?’’ 

“Oh! no, no,” replied the mother; “never 
to see her again, and her not even to know she 
was my child, or know anything about me, 
no, I don’t think I could bear that.” She 
luoked down into the cradle, and softly touch- 
ed the child's delicate arm with ber rough hand, 
as if to assure herself that the picture which 
her young visitor had presented to her was 
unreal, and then she continued in a musing 
tone: “And yet, bless her! what can I do for 
her? Why, just lay her down under a hedge 
all day, and then let her cry if she must cry, 
and sleep if she can sleep, that’s all.” 

“And love her?” suggested the girl. 

“Yes, to be sure, leve her,” said the moth- 
er; “but that I could do whatever happened. 
I should love her however long I was away 
from her; I could love her just as well in 
another man’s house. Well, if I came to be 
tried, and anybody was to offer to take her, 
anybody that I knew would be good to her, 
and she was to live in plenty, and be happy, 


I don’t know but what I could give her, even 
if I was not to see ber again for years and 
years. But I need not talk—who would have 
her, poor lamb?” 
"No, Martha, I don’t think any one could,” 
said the young lady; “but you will do for her 
yourself as well as you can, and when she 
grows older she will be a great help and com- 
fort to you.”’ 
“I don’t mean to say but what she is a 
great comfort now,” replied the mother rest- 
ing her hands upon her knees, and looking 
down in the dusk upon her child. “But then 
she’s a careful comfort. It’s only along of my 
being so fond of her that I ever took these 
wishes into my head; for sometimes when 
I'm gleaning, or hoeing turnips, or what not, 
and when I’m forced to leave her to cry by 
herself, and can’t help feeling that I'm a poor 
creature that’s hard-worked, and neither food 
nor covering enough to keep cold and hanger 
off, and a husband that doesn’t care what be- 
comes of her, through the ale-house—why 
then I take to fancying what she may come 
to when she’s a woman, andI wish she may 
be different.” 
“T hope so,” said the visitor, and she looked 
round the cottage, which contained scarely an 
article of furniture beyond the chairs on 
which they were seated. “We all hoped that 
John would be different after his illness.’’ 
The mother shook her head. “It’s very 
hard,”’ she observed, “and makes me very 
down-hearted when I’m coming home from 
my work, with this child in my arms, to have 
him meet me in such a state that he can scarce- 
ly walk, and take my wages out of my hand 
to buy more with; and so I comfort myself 
with making out a different sort of life for her, 
and wishing all sorts of comforts for her.’’ 
As she said this, the baby sobbed in its sleep 
two or three times; the mother moved it, and 
again rocked the cradle, looking towards 
the casement, and talking quietly while the 
harvest moon shone on her care-worn face 
and on the brick floor and whitewashed walls. 
‘‘Martha,” said the young lady, “how the 
baby sobs! If she was old enough to under- 
stand what you have been saying, I should 
think she was sobbing at your notion of giv- 
ing her away.” 
“Bless her,” said the woman, with a smile; 
“yes, I would do it if I could, that I would. 
If it broke my heart to part with her, I would 
still do it, to-morrow if I had a chance; I think 
I could do it to-night. As for wishes, if all 
my wishes could be given her, she would be 
as happy as the day was long; she should have 
the beautifulest music that ever was heard, 
iustead of that song that I heard just now.” 
“Martha!l’’ exclaimed the young girl, “what 
do you mean ?” 
“She should be taken as much care of, and 
set as much store by, as if the Queen herself 
was her mother, if only I had my wish; and 
she should learn all sorts of things that I know 
nothing of, and have uo hard work at all. She 
should live in a beautiful house, quite a man- 
sion, and not even know what poverty is, but 
have pleuty of friends and companions, and if 
there's any other sort of pleasure that I never 
heard of (which I don’t doubt there is), she 
should have it all, God bless her!’’ 
“O Martha!” said the girl, “don’t wish any 
more. God doesn’t bless any of us with so 
much happiness as that,” 
“I must wish,’ said the mother; “I’ve no 
pleasure in this world but in wishing that God 
would please to let ber be happy.” 
The harvest noon by this time had risen 
high enough to cast its yellow lustre through 
the wicker-work of the cradle. The mother, 
after her excitement, folded her arms and sat 
with a softened face, looking down into it, 
and listening to the sigh which now aad then 
heaved her infant’s breast. 
The darkness increased, and the silence 
lasted some time, The mother sat esting, 
aud her visitor was lost in deep thougit. If 
any other face looked down on the baty-fea- 
tures, they did not see it; if any other voice 
spoke, their ears were too dull to hear i, If 
in the dusky evening an angel stool at 
the foot of the cradle, how could they tell, 
whose sense was not fine enough to catchthe 
sound of immaterial wings, whose arms vere 
held that they could not touch or embraa a 
spiritual presence, whose eyes were dim,so 
dim that if an infant spirit, with one dep 
sigh, bad fled into an angel's bosom, thy 
would not have known, nor have caught or 
gleam of the heavenly smile that such an it 
fant might have turned towards its mothe 
when the wings of a purer guardian enfolded 


as she passed down the village, though the fa- 
ther was again singing that unmelodious song, 
the mother was no longer rocking the cradle; 
and entering the cottage, she was made aware 
that all those wild wishes had been granted, 
even those which seemed the most unlikely 
when they were uttered. 

For the mother had looked down into the 
cradle, and had found that the baby was gone, 


housekeepers endure in these 
one knows how it is herself. 


i, 
——— ee, 


respects. Each 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

The existing anarchy iu the kitchen—the 
high wages asked and the poor services rep. 
pered—must be traceable to causes, The 
conservative will say it is owing to the 


spread of education ; that girls in the United 


she was not to see her again perhaps, for 
years and years! She had found this parting 
a bitter thing to bear; but in her heart of 
hearts she had consented, since she knew that 
the Father who had adopted her child would 
indeed be good to her, and that in His house 
she would be happy and holy, and free from 
both poverty and sorrow. 








What is to be done for the kitchens? The 
race of servant girls is becoming extinct. 
Everywhere we hear of exorbitant wages, wan- 
ton waste, worry and woe. There is some- 
thing wrong in the social system: what is it? 
Is John Chinaman the coming girl? The oc- 
cupation of every housewife in Chicago at the 
present time is getting rid of the girl she has, 
and finding another that will suit. 


States, having had the benefit of the common 
schools, will not stoop to the “degradation” 
of domestic service; and tliat foreign-born 
domestics, living in the country a couple of 
years, become too “smart’’ to continue volun. 
tary drudgery. There is a little truth in this, 
only a little. It would be dangerous, too, to 
assume it to be atruth, and act on the gg. 
sumption. We cannot keep any, portion of 
the people out of the schools, even for the 
sake of making good servants out of them, 
The helots of Greece were not her most valy. 
able citizens. They were her best servants; 
but it cost more to keep them in subjection 
than it would have cost to make intelligent 
men and women of them. The blacks of the 
South were its best servants; we know the 
price the whites are paying now for their 
years of luxury. There is no condition of hu- 
manity in which ignorance is bliss. If a class 
of domestics can be maintained in a commun. 


ILIUM FUIT. 

Once there were plenty of girls, of every 
quality—German, Irish, American, Scandina- 
vian, Swedish, Norwegian, Canadiap and Po- 
lish. Now there are few girls of any quality, 
even the worst. Five years ago a tidy, bux- 
om, red-cheeked maid could be had in quan- 
tity to suit at $2 per head. These girls work- 
| ed well, moreover. They were not Words- 
worth’s— 

“Something between a hindrance and a 

help.” 


but a genuine help; modest, industrious, 
cleanly, enterprising, ambitious, and devoted. 
Such an one is in everybody’s mind, She was 
not valued, perhaps, as she should Lave been ; 
we prize least that which we have while we 
have it; but full knowledge comes when we 
have it not. That girl died. Not only did 
she die, but every girl like her has died, or 
been married, which is worse. For the con- 
sequences will increase the statistician’s 
crimes, and resurrect the problem of Ginx’s 
baby. Dead or married, the servant of other 
days has disappeared, even as the aborigines 
toward the setting sun. The puet of the dai- 
sies may well have written in a spirit of proph- 
ecy: 

“She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in the grave, and oh! 
The difference to me!”’ 


There are people who think Wordsworth 
a great poet; but the day when greatness 
could be predicated on’ such poetical thinness 
as that, has, like the model servant girl, for- 
ever passed away also. 
THE WAGES SCALE REVERSED. 
Ten years ago domestics received the lowest 
compensation among workingwomen. Now 
they are paid better than school teachers. 
They live best of all classes of workwomen, 
because that which costs all other women so 
much money and trouble is put into their 
mouths—first-class food and drink. Yea, they 
have that which nine-tenths of other work- 
men have not, a comfortable, secure, and 
quiet home. Without responsibility and gar- 
risoned against intrusion. Ten years ago the 
domestic was paid the least; now she is bet- 
ter paid than the school teachers (whose aver- 
age wages in the whole United States are about 
$6 per week, board not included); than the 
clerks, the vest-makers, the shoe-sewers, the 
milliners, the journey-women dressmakers, 
the binders, the compositors, the cloakmakers, 
the tailoresses, shirtmakers, and sewing-ma- 
chine runners, Sheis what no one of them 
can ever be in their crafis: independent in 
her own sphere. The poorest specimen of a 
girl demands now from $4 to $6 per week; 
her lodging and board are worth, in the qual- 
ity which she has to get, $8 to $10 per week, 
making her cost $12 per week, and her net 
income, over and above all expenses, from 
$200 to $250 a year. She is the only work- 
woman in the mechanical crafts who can dis- 
cover a cash balance to her credit at the end 
of every twelvemonth. Even the women 
book-keepers and school teachers, who receive 
salaries from $600 to $1200, never reach a fa- 
vorable balance, because their expenses are 
so much greater than hers. 
COUNT THE SECOND EVIL, — 

If high wages were the only cause of com- 
plaint, little might be saidof it. Wealth 





it, and a face of yet deeper love was shining 
on it? 

At length the visitor rose. ‘The baby is 
very sound asleep now,” she said. ‘‘How fair 
and still she looks in the moonlight! I must 
go now, Martha; it crows late.’’ 

‘Must you go, miss?” was the reply. ‘“Well, 
I hope you will tell your mother I am kindly 
obliged to her for the needle-work. I can sit 
and think while I do it, and little time I’ve 
had for that since I left her service.” 
“Goud-night,” said the young girl, as shé 
shut the door softly behind her, lest she should 
wake the baby. 

“Poor Martha,” she thought as she walked 
homewards, “how can she indulge in such 
wild wishes ?” 








and kept away from wickedness and mischief, 





Wild wishes indeed! Yet the next morning, 


could affurd the cost; women of middle means 
would dispense with help, read less novels 
and do more work, for better health. But 
with the high wages have come ignorance, 
warice, impudence and idleness. Nobody 
an find an intelligent girl. Where intelli- 
gnce is lacking, fidelity and industry are 
laking. Where fidelity and industry are not, 
thegirl is a nuisance. She will carry the tea, 
sugyr, flour, ham, aod potatoes to her family. 
Shewili convey the jellies to her sick friend— 
humine enough, but not perpendicularly hon- 
est, when confiscated without leave; she will, 
if her sppetite so suggest, eat all the peaches, 
stow the melons into her duodenum, and pro- 
vide beyond peradventure against the offering 
of cold fowl for to-morrow’s lunch. It were 


of the pale of society. 


mented the price. 


every side. 


fore translation. 





useless to recapitulate the grievances which 


nity only by maintaining them in ignorance, 
all idea of having domestics in the United 
States must be abandoned. 
ble as it would be unrighteous. 
is wholly unnecessary. To obtain good do- 
mestics it is not necessary they should be un- 
taught; it is necessary they should not feel 
degraded. It is not ignorance that is to be 
maintained ; it is degradation that is to be re- 
moved. Herein is 


It is as impossj- 


Moreover, it 


THE KEY OF THE SITUATION. 
Domestic service is the only employment 


for accepting which woman is considered out 
Itis rebellion against 
ostracism which has decreased the number of 
domestics, deteriorated the quality, aud aug. 
Is labor of itself degrad. 
ing? Ifa woman teach school, the portals of 
fashion and friendship are open to her on 
If the same woman become a 
servant, for better pay, the front doors are 
shut in her face: she is a leper. 
sied. Personal contact with her is avoided 
more scrupulously than if she had small-pox, 
whoopi: g-cough, measles, and itch combined. 
If an old companion meet her, the old com- 
panion will be ashamed to be seen in her com- 
pany; will draw her parlor skirts away, lest 
they be mottled by kitchen pot-black. Yea,so 
utterly a fool and imbecile is woman, that the 
servant of yesterday, married to money, is the 
most lofty lady of to-day, and most supercilious 
to her fellow. servants of last week, whom she 
will cut on the street; to whom in her own 
house her manner will be grosser, more arro- 
gant, more petulant and unreasonable than if 
she had not herself been a kitchen tenant be- 
But her conduct after she 
reaches the parlor is merely that of her mis- 
tress while she was in the kitchen. 
are few families in the United States—in the 
world for that matter—whose ancestors, on 
one side or the other, did not hew wood or 
draw water for somebody else. 
brance of this enables so many of our dames 
and dandies to be impudent and audacious 
now to those who have not yet emerged from 
their own original precincts. 


She is pal- 


There 


The remem- 


IS DOMESTIC LABOR DEGRADING ? 
Why should not virtuous work in a house 


SEWERAGE. 


be considered as respectable as the same else- 
where? We prate so much of the “‘dignity of 
labor,” and the poets have done so much to 
make itseem the noblest possible form of hu- 
man existence; the philosophers have elabo- 
rated so many treatises concerning its value; 
the social economists have demonstrated that 
upon it depends so helplessly the happiness 
of mankind; and the churchmen, the school- 
men, the statisticians, the demagogues, the 
philanthropists have wasted so much time in 
establishing its necessity, its beauty, its loveli- 
ness, its honor—why, then, do we consider it 
a degradation if it takes that most essential of 
forms, the domestic? Why is it less honora- 
ble for a woman to work than for a man? 
Why less honorable for a woman to earn her 
bread in one form than another? Is it not 
more becoming a woman’s sex, and physique, 
and inclination, to do domestic work, than to 
trudge through open streets in wet and win- 
ter weather, exposed to offensive stare, to 
friction with everything that woman shrinks 
from, liable to insulc, and constantly on the 
verge of temptation? What woman would 
not rather sweep and dust—yea, wash and® 
iron—if the occupation were considered “he~ 
orable,” than stand behind a counter “ 

to male and female fools, and “bear ‘he whips, 
aud stings,” and slurs of +svddy aristocracy ? 
Domestic work word pay nine-tenths of our 
women clerks better than their present occ! 
pation. They average $4 per week; mat 
does not pay their board. Most of them live 
at home—as homes go—and have depedants. 
What purchases their gaudy garmen’s? Let 
us not hint at a broken commandment. A 
promineut employer in Chicago said, 
pay our girls $6 per week, and expect them to 
steal the rest.” Discovery is equivalent to 
dismissal. 


“We 


It is a hard and cruel thing to say that the 
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in the number of domestics, and the 

in public employments open to wo- 

pep, has augmented the recruits for the bag- 
pics. A good girl does not go at once from 
store counter to the brothel. She be- 
comes @ sly clerk’s or employer’s victim first, 
his mistress, finally his cast-off. Not, 
indeed, that girl clerks as a class are thus to 
be spoken of. Far from it. The working-wo- 
men of the United States are virtuous, mod- 
est, jndustzious; filial to a degree unknown 
g sons, and faithful to the younger mem- 

pers of their families as brothers never are. 
jt takes a long time to undermine a pure gir!’s 
honor. Exposed to stare and leer, she builds 
fortifications about it. But the first invasion 
of ber self-respect is commonly followed by 
per unconditional surrender, It is not that 

“ig gre immodest or weaker than their 
pothers, it is because the temptations are so 
puch the more numerous, and take so many 
pew and demoralizing forms, A clerk must 
dress; She cannot do it out of ber wages; a 
sinister palm offers gifts in dubious ways; the 
restis natural. Even as a reform in morality 
it were better for girls to be encouraged into 
taking places as domestics rather than in large 
sewing establishments or as clerks. It is bet- 
ter for the future of the girls; better for soci- 
ety. They will earn more; be better in 
health, happier in mind, conscious of a clearer 

tness. The health of girl clerks is 
sometimes slender and attenuated; yellow, 
ghastly; @ thing to be made up for, when 
weather and wear have taken it away, by’cos- 
metics and poisons, There is too much stand- 
ingto be done. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has the driver 
fined who drives at his usual pace a sick horse, 
Willsome warm Bergh of human kindness, 
fine princely proprietors who forbid a woman 
derk to sit, even when idle, behind the coun- 
ter? 

A NOS MOUTONS. 

Will any of these things come to pass? 
Very probably not. The housekeepers will 
continue to complain. The girls who ought 
togo to the kitchens will go to the shops and 
the atores. If there be one thing which socie 
ty is opposed to more than another, it is to 
taking advice. You who read this know that 
what it contains is good sense, and you will 
not turn on your heel to put it into effect. 
Afra few years more of endurance, John 
Chinaman will do all the cooking, sweeping, 
washing, dusting; woman as a domestic will 
have passed away from earth. But she will 
stand behind the counters, thin-legged, hol- 
low-chested, coughing, “made up” in gall and 
bitterness, and dying day by day, with slow 
poison in her body and soul.—Chicago Post. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT TO BE TOLERATED. 


Extracts from a speech made in Congress by 
Hox. STEVENSON ARCHER, of Maryland :— 


Such is the formidable answer which, in the 
of facts, comes down to us through the 

long roll of the ages. It is as if dead empires 
spoke from their graves in corruption, to warn 
wthat if we wish to endure as a nation we 
must hold fast to that blessed boon which we 
have—but which they had not and crumbled— 
woman as Christianity makes her. But con- 
cusive as are these lessons of history, not with 
history alone shall I rest the proof of my po- 
tition, that women are not fitted for public 
life; reason shall confirm these historical 
teachings. First, I will assume what I have 
no doubt all will accede, to that the two sexes 
differ as widely from each other in their intel- 
and moral as in their physical nature. 
Physically, man is stronger and capable of en- 
g more labor and fatigue; woman is far 
more easy and graceful and gentle in her move- 
ments, So, intellectually, he solves more cor- 
rectly than she, such problems as require 
breadth and depth of mind; she, more, cor- 
rectly than he, such as require quickness of 
mental perception. But it is morally that the 
nce is most glaring; and here, woman 

has greatly the advantage when placed in cir- 
Cumstances favorable for preserving her su- 
Priority. She has greater sensibility and a 
quicker moral perception, amounting to a sort 
intuition, which seldom errs in arriving at 
4 conclusion. Hence, it is that she judges 
much more correctly, not concerning questions 
of government, philosophy or science, but of 
innumerable little questions of right and 
Wong which must be constantly coming up 
Or julgment in every well filled household. 
oreover, she is more impulsive and emotion- 
il,has softer touches in her nature, a wider 
range of sympathies, and a happier facility of 
uapting herself to circumstances—qualities 
Which, superadded to a greater acuteness of 
feeling, make her, in a much higher degree 
an man, susceptible of both pleasure and 
pain, Now, these very traits wholly disqual- 
ify her for the low intrigues, the angry dispu- 
tations, and the bitter invective that are un- 
ortunately inseparable from the political 
Wrangles of the present day. Yet are they 
ts which must constitute the very soul and 
‘sence of a happy home so long as they shall 
t, and I hope they may last forever; for 
Vhen their cheering light is quenched in our 
nctican homes, these will be left desolate 


“Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” 
alt the advocates of Woman Suffrage say 
at woman will go forth from her home pan- 
Oplied in purity, and after correcting the polit- 
al evils of the day will bring back with her 
the domestic virtues unsullied. A most 





Peposterous proposition, carrying absurdity 
peg face, even if history did not give it, as 
ready shown, a thousand times the lie direct. 

¢ Pestilence that walketh in darkness” is 
Rot dispel ed by mild showers of chaste Diana’s 
beams » Itrequires the electric fire from hea- 
*n, with all its terrific accompaniments of 
Tm and flood, to purify the air thus tainted. 
rcan the political corruptions that defile 

fair and—contagious as the pestilence, 





and far more deadly, for they kill the soul—be 
exorcised by the enchantment of woman’s 
smile or by the magic of her touch. And, un- 
like Diana, who beams from a safe distance, 
and so helds her purity unsoiled, woman, ac- 
cording to the programme as pow laid down, 
will have to mix closely with the impure and 
the corrupt, and to say that pollution will not 
follow such contact of the foul with the pure 
would be midsummer madness. It might as 
well be affirmed that Proserpine was not po- 
luted by being carried off to the infernal re- 
gions; that not a smirch befouled her snowy 
robe or her damask cheek during a'} the long 
time she abode in that smoky prison-house of 
dismal horrors, 

And, indeed, this fable so well accords with 
what I have to say, that I will detail it by way 
of illustration. The fair Proserpine 
her time among the fluwery plains and limpid 
brooks of sunny Sicily. Attended by nymphs 
and sirens, she often amused herself in gath- 
ering flowers, and was far more than content 
with her lot, just as the lovely women in our 
own beautiful land gather, every day, the flow- 
ers of their happy homes—the fragrant flow- 
ers of duty and virtue and goodness. But in 
an evil hour Pluto came along and bore Pros- 
erpine off to the infernal regions. So does the 
devil threaten to come and carry off our Pros- 
erpiues to the infernal regions of political con- 
tention. 

This rape was a grievous blow to her moth- 
er Ceres, who dearly loved herdaughter. She 
sought her in vain all over Sicily, aud when 
night came she re-lighted Mount Etna, which 
had become extinct, and, by its glare, contin- 
ued her search throughout the world. So 
shall disconsolate Virtue in our land grieve 
for the loss of her daughters; and she, too, 
shall search in vain to find them as they were; 
she, too, will relight the great mountain torch 
of Christianity, which, as I shall presently 
show, shall by that time be quite extinguished ; 
and it may be that by its light she will be able 
to find what Ceres found, her daughter’s veil 
(that is, her modesty), torn and rent; and she 
may also meet with a Hecate, as Ceres did, to 
tell her the dreadful secret that the devil had 
her daughter in his keeping. Ceres, who had 
the earth in her especial care, smote it with 
barreuness and desolation, so that it should 
yield no more until her child should be re- 
stored to her arms. And just so,as long as 
our women shall remain groping in the taint- 
ed atmosphere of politics, aud unrestored to 
weeping virtue, the delicious fruits of domes- 
tic peace and happiness will be denied us;* 
the homes of America will, indeed, be as bar- 
ren places, and so must remain, for there will 
be no redemption ; that of the cross will have 
failed, and there is no other. As the great 
Maro sang :— 

“Facilis descensus Averni; 
Sed revocare grandum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est ;” 
which freely translated means, “It is easy 
enough to go duwn into hell; but to get back 
—there’s the rub!’’ 

Some hopeful opponents of this movement 
affect to think that even after women are en- 
franchised to the full extent, but few of them 
will exercise tne right of voting and election- 
eering, and that those few will grow ashamed 
of the false position; that having gained their 
point—the right to do as men—they will of 
their own accord cease to exercise the right, 
and gradually fall ouce more into the time- 
honored groove of home pursuits. Never was 
there a greater delusion. They will do no 
such thing; on the contrary, the virtuous and 
right-minded women who now look upon this 
movement with loathing, even these will, Iam 
bold to say, be drawn iuto the fatal whirlpool. 
And the whole thing will be affected in this 
wise: in the first place, all those women who 
are already unsexed by running all over the 
country, to the sad neglect of their families, 
in advocacy of woman’s rights, lecturing and 
speaking from pulpits and rostrums, and 
wrangling in conventions, all such will of 
course not only march up to the polls una- 
bashed, but will enter also, with brazen front, 
into the full spirit of the canvass. In allits in- 
trigues, its trickery, its corruptions, they 
will be in their element, and will show them- 
selves to be such adepts, that the oldest and 
most experienced trickster of the opposite sex 
will find himself far outdone at his own game. 
But with the many thousands who, although 
tacitly approving the movement, have stayed 
quietly at home pursuing the old routine, and 
have lent no hand to the new work, with 
these it will be different. ‘They will fight shy 
at first; they will have nothing at all to do 
with the campaign, and even when they move 
up to the front on election day to deposit 
their ballots, their cheeks will tingle with very 
shame for their departing virtue; but that 
blush will be their last, just as surely so as is 
the blush with which the once pure maiden, 
after long temptation, falls into the libertine’s 
arms; modesty will be gone forever. 

But there is still a class of women who are 
as much more worthy as they are now more 
numerous than the other two classes, and 
who will make a noble struggle against the 
ruinous innovation; such a struggle as shall 
deserve a better fate than failure; yet fail it 
will in spite of all that can be done, For this 
scheme ‘s as cunningly devised, from begin- 
ning to end, as if the grand adversary himself 
had done it ali; and if he ever does work on 
earth through human agents, I have little 
doubt he has concocted this plan himself; 
for never since the world was peopled, was 
there a plan that would so greatly advance his 
interests. 

A considerable time will elapse after the 
enfranchisement of women before this third 
class will condescend to take the least part in 
political matters; and meanwhile their hus- 
bands, appreciating fully their motive for re- 
fraining, will applaud their conduct and dou- 
ble the love they already bear them. But, 
althougli these husbands will grow more and 
more indignant and embittered against the 
accomplished revolution the mure they see of 
its lamentable effects, yet will a time come 
when there will be but one thing remaining 
to be done to save the country; no, not to 
save it, but to prolong for a little while its 
wretched existence. That one thing will be 
that these women who have so long kept away 
from the pollution of the hustings shall march 
up at last and deposit their votes, and coun- 
teract the pernicious effects produced by the 
votes of a million women, who, by this time, 
wholly unchristianized themselves, will be do- 
ing all they can to unchristianize the entire 

ple. And when this noble class are once 
forced from the cradle and hearth, iuto pub- 
licity and kept there, their career from that 


from what has gone before, as they would be 
sad to trace. The poet has graphically and 
truly depicted such a ruinous career :— 
“Vice isa ter of such hid mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

When a woman, I care not how virtuous, 
how intelligent, how accomplished—nay, I 
care not how true a Christian—shall once have 
fairly entered upon that publicity of contact 
with the other sex that must inevitably be- 
reave her of those virtues which are now her 
scepter, and of that modesty which is her 
crowning glory—that moment she sets her foot 
on a downward train. With all the social 
breaks let up, she sweeps down the inclined 
plane of that broad-gnage road whose mid-sta- 
a is infidelity, and whose terminus is perdi- 
tion. 

It is impossible to read the vile talk of the 
present advocates of Woman Suffrage in their 
Conventions, or to peruse the vile writing in 
any one of their numerous ably cunducted 
journals, and not conclude—and that without 
the least hesitation—that the constant tenden- 
cy of their teachings is to undermine Chris- 
tianity. The WOoMAN’s JOURNAL says that 
the Yourg Women’s Christian Association of 
Massachusetts are the right wing of the Wo- 
man Suffrage army. When Wendell Phillips 
wound up one of his peace-making speeches 
with the gentle expression, “God damn the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts!’ because 
that State for once would not chime in with 
some of his lovely schemes, that well-known 
woman’s rights advocate, Lydia M. Child, 
clapped him so vehemently that she broke her 
wedding-ring. And Mrs. Stanton, who relates 
the delicate incident, in “The Revolution,’’ 
says that such an oath is not one iota more 
objectionable than to say ‘*‘By George!’ and 
that even her own sweet and gentle nature is 
often so deeply stirred by the wrongs of her 
sex, that to think “‘damn it!’’ is no unusual 
thing with her. 

Hear also the language of yet another of 
their leading organs, and while you tremble 
for your country and for Christianity, shudder 
at the shocking sentiment: ‘When all the wo- 
men are Victoria Woodhulls, and all the men 
Theodore Tiltons, then, and not till then, will 
the millennium have arrived.’’ Why, if we 
knew nothing of the precedents of this pre- 
cious pair, the single fact that the she-male’s 
biograpby of the he-male was lately suppressed 
in Germany for its unendurable nastiness 
should be enough to damn them both with all 
decent people. That biography was such a 
mass of moral putrefaction, from cover to cov- 
er, that it was feared it might contaminate the 
whole German empire. And this same Victo- 
ria Woodbul! is the woman’s candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States! If that shot 
from Germany did not penetrate her through 
and through, she ought henceforth to be called 
Ironhull. 

Of course this fell design of subverting Chris- 
tianity is as yet kept secret, the time not hav- 
ing quite arrived for acting openly; nay, they 
even pretend to be themselves followers of the 
Cross. Many of the articles in their journals 
are made up of passages of Scripture sand- 
wiched between bare-faced blasphemy and 
burning lust. ‘Though the devil can at any 
time “quote Scripture for his purpose,”’ it for- 
tunately requires no very keen insight to de- 
tect his horns and hoofs, if, while he quotes, 
we will but use the eyes which the good God 
has given us emphatically for this purpose. 

That pet scheme of the devil for wrecking 
Christianity—“free love” —which is so strenu- 
ously advocated by these indefatigable women, 
is no new thing in the world, though for three 
thousand years it has been called by a less 
euphemistic name, The queen of Sheba 
proved herself a ‘‘free-lover” when she made 
a long journey with an immense train to visit 
Solomon that she might have by him a son 
worthy to inherit her throne. Thalestris, 
queen of the Amazons, who traveled some 
thousand miles to transact a similar business 
with Alexander the Great, likewise belonged 
to that delectable sisterhood. In fact, those 
ancient Amazons were in many respects the 
counterparts of our modern ‘‘free-lovers.” In 
the first place, they had a very scant way of 
dressing, both above and below the waist. (I 
must, however, own with shame that the scan- 
tiness of the upper part would answer quite 
well for a description of a fashionable belle’s 
dress at the present day, or rather her want 
of dress, for she seems to think it better to be 
a little more naked than her neighbor than a 
little less fashionable.) The lower portion was 
displayed in a very exaggerated “bloomer’’— 
“displayed” conveying the exact meaning. 
The ancient Amazons were in some respects a 
little in advance of their modern sisters, though 
from present indications it is doubtful wheth- 
er the latter will long remain behind. For in- 
stance, they lived entirely apart from men ex- 
cept at certain seasons; that is, they lived ina 
separate kingdom. This may have been from 
choice, though the greater probability is, the 
men having become disgusted by their “free- 
love’ tendencies and practices, and not being 
able to endure the untold torments of a life 
among them, moved quite out of the way. 
But at certain seasons those gentle creatures, 
those cruelly deserted, marched forth on the 
hunt of the men in response to the promptings 
of “free-love,’ and when this was satisfied 
marched back to theircountry. The Amazon 
nation, from the very nature of things, was 
not long-lived, but the fragments thereof dis- 
persed to various parts of the earth, and as 
they doubtless retained their old habits, for 
such habits as theirs hang on to the blood 
long aud hard, their cardinal doctrine of free- 
love has never died out on the earth, They 
dispersed like the Jews to all climes and coun- 
ties, |To be continued. | 


HUMOROUS. 


Pas de Deux—The father of twins. 

Cure for a brain on fire—Blow it out. 

Notice of a Peal—A flash of lightning. 

Do only the Irish make pats of butter? 

Agility is good at cricket, but give me Grace. 

A Pas Seul—Papa, when Mamma is out of 
town. 

Sea-side views—That people should be plun- 
dered unmercifully. 

It is noteworthy that whitewashing is gen- 
erally done by black men. 

What is the color of grass when it is covered 
with snow ?—Invisible green. 

A Chicago dry-goods dealer advertises ‘“‘the 














time forth must inevitably be down, down. 
These descending steps are as easy to imagine 


most alarming sacrifice since the days of Abra- 
ham and Isaac.” 


} 


“Send us wives,” is the piteous plea that 
comes from Washington Territory, and natu- 
rally the question arises, Whose wives shall 
we send? 

“I'd rather not take a horn with you,” said 
the loafer to the mad bull; but the bull insist- 
ed on treating him to two, and the loafer got 
quite high. 

An Irishman, referring to the sudden death 
ofa relative, was asked if he lived high. “Well, 
I can’t say he did,’ said Terrence, “but he 
died high.” Like the banks in these days, he 
was suspended. 

A liberal sympathizer with the working- 
men’s movement out in Indiana has adopted 
the eight-hour system on his farm. He lets 
his work people begin at eight in the morning 
and quit at eight in the evening. 

Sir Walter Scott, in lending a book one day 
to a friend, cautioned him to be punctual in 
returning it. “This is really necessary,” said 
the poet, in apology; for though many of m 
friends are bad arithmeticians, I observe al- 
most all of them to be good book-keepers.’’ 

A Chinaman in Weatherville, California, 
whose life was insured for alarge amount, was 
seriously hurt by falling from a wagon. There 
was some doubt of his ever getting better, and 
at length one of his friends wrote to the insur- 
ance company: “Charley half dead, likee 
half money.”’ 


‘‘Humph!” said an Englishman to a Scotch- 
man, as they were walking over the fields, 
“oats are all very well in their way, but in 
England we feed them to our horses, while 
here they are food for men.”’ 

“Ay,ay!” said the Scotchman, “an’ just see 
what fine horses there are in England, and 
what fine men we have in Scotland !’’ 














Wuire’s SPECIALTY vor Dyspers1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. Wil ITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACK MAN OF THE SOUTH 


AND THE REBELS ; 
oR 


The Oharacteristics of the Former, and the 
Outrages of the Latter. 


By CHABLEs STEARNS, a Northern teacher, mission- 
and planter, and eye-witness of many of the 
scenes described. 


12mo. 562pp. @Q illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


This book contains an accurate statement of the pres- 
ent relations of the white and colored people of the 
South, and is not a prejudiced statement of the claims 
of either, It explains the CAUsEs of the —— 
whieh di Southern society, and points out 
only practicable remedies for the present state of 
things. Itisarecord of personal experience, and is 
ate reers to supply every intelligent 
reader with data from which to judge for himself, re- 
specting the true condition of Southern society. 

For sale by the American News Co., New 
York, and New England News Co., Boston, 
and by booksellers generally. 2t Aug. 28. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe 
cially to her Rigut or SuFFRAGB. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Beston, Chicage and St. Louis. 
JuLia Warp Howe, Lucy Stonz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hieainson, Editors. Mary 
A. Livermorg, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hocy, 615 Chestnut St, 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tas Woman’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to —_ the issue clear from en- 
lw wf alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of .nd‘vidual whims and vagaries—who would 

ursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 

e movement in England, and the temperance and 
other Special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JOUBNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the sme | and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of ite 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are n 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 18 indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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cents. 
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Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREK. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 
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En@GLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tue American News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 
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cents. Business notices 20 ‘cents per line. 
for advertising is uniform and inflexibl 


Boston OrFice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial t, 
must be ad to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 
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THE 234 ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Nerth College Ave. & 22d St., Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 8d, 1872. 
EB. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
The F a 
fev Mastc che . sy the Wer cr 
at” Lower tases af Talslon: than cnr out 
will on Monday, September %b. It facilities for 
ae ~~ istuations are unrivaled. A new 


Organ is in course of censtruction 
for its classes. free. Evening classes 
in all departments. ed classified on 


Pupils receiv 
and after August 29. Send for its new circular, mailed 


free upon application to 
E,. TOURJEE, Director. 
Aug. 3. 6t 
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To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will returna first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the MaGazinx. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 
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A Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— THE — 
Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air, It is eat, light, is made in the most 
beautiful shapes, and cau be enl or reduced to 
any desired » or size. It has the following ad- 
vantages over all other Bustles : 

lst.—It will always retain its ange. 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen of ordinary Bustles, 
In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

8d. {tcan be made larger or smaller at once, for 
the house, street or party wear. 

4th.—It will not tear or injure the underclothing, as 
all yy and steel bustles do after a little wear. 
6th.—It occupies no space when uninflated. 

EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 


For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by FRIEND & 
SWEETSER, General Agents, 141 Washington St., 
fom beh = me Furnishing bp 

ent by postage , on receipt e retail 

July 12 orice, $2.50. at 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 1308 d Av 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 8 d Av New York City. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly <Aug5 


CHAUNCY HAL!. SCHOOL 


— FOR — 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. The school cons! ts of a Preparatory 
and an Upper Department, and | ives an entire edu- 
cation, in preparation for busines:, college, or sciea- 
tific schools. 

The principals may be consulted on Saturdays in 
August, and arrangements will be m:le for entrance, 
on Friday aud Saturday, Sept. 6th and 7th, from 9 to 
2o’clock. Catalogues, containing terms, &c., may be 
had at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., A. Williams 
& Co., and Thomas Groom & Co., or by mail. 


Aug. 28. 3t CUSHINGS & LADD. 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILKE 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST ! 


To the Ladies:—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the - = one before buying. It is 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk, 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


indelibl open anet to render counter- 
more cult. This silk for 


Hand er Machine Sewing 
te Gully a in popularity wherever a first-class 








Sta 
feitidg 


is u ° 
Secure this and you wil! use no other. 
Sold by the ing Jovbers and Retailers, 


NONOTUCK SILK CoO., 


30LE MANUFACTURERS, 





2 Bedtord Street, Boston. 
June 15. 3m 
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THE PRESIDEN TIAL CAMPAIGN. 
A Word To Women. 
BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Mr. Greeley’s nomination for the presidency, 
by a sham coalition of disaffected Republicans 
and Southern Democrats, has led to a most 
searching analysis of bis character and a most 
damaging expose of bis past record. Words 
written under circumstances that made them 
the honest utterances of the man’s opinions 
are exhumed from the files of the New York 
Tribune for a new reacing. Deeds of which 
the country disapproved, but has pardoned, 
are now dragged out into the clear light of 
the present, for reconsideration. So long as 
they were the words and deeds of Horace 
Greeley, the editor, they possessed compara- 
tively little ‘mportance. But they assume a 
very different shape when considered as ema- 
nating from Horace Greeley, the possible 
President. So his friends understand it. And 
everywhere they are busy, dancing up and 
down the lines, thrusting on the public, expla- 
nation, apology, and denial, and endeavoring, 
with the sbining varnish of their eulogy, to 
hide the flaws in their leader, whick his op- 
ponents, with remorseless frankness, continue 
to point out. L 

But nothing that has thus far been attempt- 
ed is more astonisbiug or amusing than the 
effurt of his followers to apologize for or ex- 
plain away his bitter hostility to the cause of 
Woman Suffrage; astonishing, for, almost up 
to the very day of the Baltimore Convention, 
he insultingly assured those women who ap- 
pealed to him for the last time, that “he nei- 
ther desired their help (in bis election) nor be- 
lieved them capable of giving any.” One 
would think, after this, that there would be 
no whimpering, nor remons' rating, if women 
demonstrated their capability to hinder his 
election, and organized for that purpose. 
Amusing, for these very explanations and 
apologies prove the truthfulness of some of 
the most grievous charges now being made by 
Mr. Greeley’s opponents. 

“In 1850, and even up to a later date,’’ say 
Mr. Greeley’s apologists, “Mr. Greeley sym- 
pathised with Woman Suffrage. He was will- 
ing to help the movement; he offered to help 
it; yes, he did help it. But Mrs, Stanton and 
Miss Anthony made bim angry. They act- 
ed contrary to his advice. They persuaded 
his wife to join them iv a petition to the New 
York Constitutional Convention for the right 
of suffrage, after he, bimself, at the head of a 
committee, had reported adversely to the re- 
form. Afterward they affiliated with Train, 
and criticised Mr. Greeley in the Revolution. 
Then came their association with Mrs. Wood- 
bull, which was the climax of their unwis- 
dom. A1d all this has so provoked Mr. Gree- 
ley that he bas furgotten that these ladies are 
not the whole of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, and has, therefore, swung round into 
the bitterest opposition to Woman Suffrage 
every where,” 

This, in substance, has been said to myself 
personally, and to others, a score of times. It 
is reiterated in letters which lie before me, 
writtep by Mr. Greeley’s friends and co-work- 
ers, and it has been published to the world. 
Then it is true, by the showing of his own 
friends, that Mr. Greeley is an “apostate ;’’ 
for he did not turn his back on Woman Suf 
frage because he was convinced that it was 
wrong asa principle. Not becau:e Republi- 
canism, Christianity, enlightened patriotism, 
and statesmanshbip forbade his going further 
in the direction of woman’s enfranchisement 
did he set himself against it and become its 
foremost, unscrupulous, and unrelenting ene- 
my. This bas never been asserted. “Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Avthony made him angry.” 
They wounded bis pride, and, with his own 
indirect aiding and abetting, placed him in an 
odious light before the public; and to revenge 
himself on them, he apustatized from a cause 
to which be had lent a belping band, and 
through the columns of the Tribune has pour- 
ed on it the foulest, most illogical, and unrea- 
sonable abuse. If two or three women could 
drive Mr. Greeley into apostasy from a right- 
eous cause, which he had once defended, it is 
not difficult to understand his loose hold of 
principle, which bas made it possible for cun- 
ning politicians to buy him off from his alle- 
giance to Republicanism with the gorgeous 
promise of the presidency. 

‘‘But Mr. Greeley is not responsible for the 
public insults to womanhood with which the 
columns of the New York Tribune have run 
over,” says another of bis apologists, “They 
have been written by another pen than his. 
He bas not exercised a very close supervision 
over the columns of the Tribune of late, and 
has not been aware of these insults till after 
he has read them in the paper.”’ 

So then, again, as bis political opponents 
charge, Mr. Greeley really is “surrounded by 
unscrupulous and designing men, who make 
him their tool, and in whose bands he is like 
clay in the bands of the potter.” This is, in 
effect, the plea now offered in his extenuation. 

But some of the worst articles ever published 
in the New York Tribune were written by Mr. 
Greeley, and bore the proof of his authorship 
in thelr composition, if, indeed, his signature 
was not appended to then, So brutal and 
abominable were they, that the very man who 





now arrogates to bimself the equivocal honor | 
of first bringing Mr. Greeley forward as a! 
presidential candidate administered to him a 
merited rebuke in the following vigorous man- 
ner. We copy from the Golden Age of last 
September. The itaiics are ours:— 


It grieves us to use rough words, particu- 
larly of friends; but Mr. Greeley’s public be 
havior toward women and their rights, and 
the advocates of these rights, is little short of 
brutal. Notwithstanding the bideous fact 
that our laws condemn one-half the citizens of 
the Republic to a dungeon of political inequal- 
ity,no writer or speaker, whether man or wo- 
man, can put forth an effort to reform this 
wickedness without incurring the Tribune’s 
insult. Ever since Mr. Greeley’s own wife 
petitioned the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention for the rigbt of suffrage, and he him- 
self, a member thereof, headed the majority 
that voted her down, he has been in a raving 
rage against all women suffragists. No epi- 
thet of vileness bas been tuo black for the Tri- 
bune to fling at them; no misrepresentatiou 
two unjust to be hurled as a weapon of war 
agaiust them, 

“* * * *# *& 

To speak of such writers (Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and otbers), as “‘iu- 
stilling the views of libertines into the ears of 
foredvomed victims,” is simply Mr. Greeley’s 
delicate method of publicly insulting the braiu 
and heart of Lis owu wife, 

If Mr. Greeley wishes to make enemies 
among a company of meu and women who for 
years have been bis staunchest friends, be will 
not find them cowards. The Tribune is vot 
the only iron gauntlet that knows bow ww 
strike a blow. ‘Thrice is be armed tbat hath 
bis quarrel just. Traitorous to the traditions 
of its thirty years’ war for liberty, the Tri- 
bune is now weak because it is now wrong. 
In becoming the chie! enemy of the beneficent 
movement of which it should be the chief 
friend, it bas lost its power and is moraily 
dead. At the present rate of the Tribune's 
mortality, what remaius of the public life of 
the great man who is atits bead will be sim- 
ply bis slow burial out of men’s sight and 
thought. 

The Tribune affects to believe that the radi- 
cal wing of the Woman Sutfrage party is in- 
oculauug the present generatiun with Lew 
aud pernicious ideas, Mr, Greeley knows 
better than this, aud says it only fur effect, 

* * * 


One such utterance by the Tribune (as the 
editor had just quoted trom Jeremy Beutham ) 
would exhibit its editor a far nobler man than 
walking up and down the acres of Billingsgate 
which bis journal vow spreads out (like his 
meadow of mire at Chappaqua) over the 
whole ground of the Woman Sutlrage move- 
ment. 

No public man in America has done or has 
undune so much good wo his country as Mr. 
Greeley; and his present daily bitter and in- 
cessant hostility toward the movement for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement bids fair to make a 
total destruction uf une of the greatest reputa- 
tions which any American ever built up or 
pulled down with his own hands. 


It is idle to attempt to controvert or disguise 





the fact that the New York Tribune has been 
the bitterest fue to wowan’s enfrauchisement 
that this country has produced, It has been 
more than this. Four, if women have been the 
giddy slaves of fashion, and have givin them- 
selves to display aud frivolity, the Tribune bas 
made hct haste to open its batteries of ridicule 
upon them, If they have struggled for selt- 
support, tor equal advantages with men for 
industrial training, equal pay for equal work, 
equality before the law, they have been met by 
the Tribune with levity and detraction, and 
very rarely with hearty words of encourage- 
ment, unaccompanied by a taunt or an in- 
sult. 

Whether the struggle has been for “a princi- 
ple or a pannier;”’ whether women have 
spoken in self-defense or self-assertion ; wheth- 
er they have gone abroad in quest of employ- 
ment, or have remained idle dependents on 
the bounty of male relatives; whether they 
have been keepers at home, “weak-minuded,” 
and afraid of the world, or, “strong-minded,” 
have appeared in public meetiugs of their own 
calling, to discuss their needs and disabilities, 
they have always been sure, in advance, of the 
Tribune’ s stinging insultand wholesale misrep- 
resentation, 

When we have remonstrated with the wo- 
men reporters of the Tribune on the great 
wrong they were doing’ their own sex by the 
absurd misreports of wowen’s couveutions 
they furnished that journal, by the caricatures 
of the women who took part therein, by the 
gross diswrtion of the proceedings, which ren- 
dered it in most cases impossible for any one 
not in attendance to know what has been said 
or done, we have received fur answer the 
Statement that they acted under orders, and 
that no report that was notin part a carica- 
ture would be paid fur or published. 

Some of us have protested in person or by 
letter to Mr. Greeley against this indiscrimi- 
nate abuse, aud have besought fair play. 
“Report us fairly; meet our arguments with 
logic; do not misrepresent us; criticise us 
when we are wrong, and convince us of our 
mistakes ; do not condemn all for the misdo- 
ing of two or three; and let contempt and 
ridicule and abuse keep silence.’ But it has 
availed us nothing. 

Others of us have entreated, and have re- 
ceived the intercession of mutual friends, the 
co-workers and associates of Mr. Greeley; but 
have been able to effect no change for the bet- 
ter. The Tribune has kept straight on in its 
woman-scorning course, making indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of women almost a specialty, 
“heaping up wrath agaiust the day of wrath.” 
Is it strange that to-day the progress of Mr. 
Greeley to the White House is opposed by an 








overwhelming majority of the women who 


have been readers of the Tribune, whether 
believers in Woman Suffrage or not? For it 
is not possible to insulta body of women as 
pumerous and widespread, as nuble and use- 
ful, as those who in this country ask the right 
of suffrage, without all womanhood feeling 
the shock and tingling with a sense of out- 
rage. 

During the Anti-slavery struggle, the great 
host of Anti-slavery people were found out- 
side the Abolitionist organizations, held back 
from membership by cowardice or reasons 
springing from social and sectarian conven- 
tionalisms, even while they fully sympathized 
with the reform. So to-day the great constit- 
uency of the Woman Suffrage organizations is 
outside their membership. All over the land 
women are pressing forward with eager desire 
for the larger opportunities of education so 
freely avcorded to men in colleges and uni- 
versities. They are finding their way into em- 
ployments heretofore forbidden them, and are 
asking that they may be allowed to defiue 
their sphere of work, as men do, by their 
taste and capacity. They are restless under 
the tyranvy of laws founded upon the inustitu- 
tion of slavery, for ‘‘the law of the status of 
wowwen is the last vestige of slavery”’ aud they 
are seeking a larger liberty. Everywhere, all 
these classes of women are watching the pro- 
gress of the suffrage movement with frieudly 
interest, fur they comprehend that it iucludes 
aud underlies the special privileges which 
they lack aud crave. 

Thus it is thata great army of women, si- 
lent as far.as public speech is concerned, but 
mighty in their influence with the men of 
their acquaintance, bar Mr. Greeley’s way to 
the presidency, Because they have made no 
public demoustrations against him since his 
double nomiuation, let it not be imagined 
that they are idle. A disfranchised class must 
have different methods of work from those 
who are legal voters, aud the modus operandi 
of women will never be lise that of men, In 
no one of the twenty presidential campaigns 
of the country have women taken the gen- 
eral and earuest interest they do in the pres- 
ent. And among all the women of my own ac- 
quaintance I am able to count seven only who 
are not strongly aud earnestly in favor of 
General Grant’s re-election. 

For myself, if Mr. Greeley believed in Wo- 
man Suffrage as entirely as [ do; if the Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore Couventions had incor- 
porated an out and-out Woman Suffrage plank 
in their platforms; and if the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia had been utterly 
dumb on the subject, my face would be set 
like a fliut against Mr. Greeley and his party, 
and 1 should work, as 1 now do, with all my 
might and main for the success of the other. 
For my political creed embraces more than a 
belief in Woman Suffrage. It includes, also, 
vegro suffrage; such a reconstruction of the 
South as shall make it safe and comfortable 
for Northerners and negroes to live there; 
perpetuity of the coustitutional amendments; 
reform in the civil service; labor refurm ; com- 
mon schools and compulsury educativu; pay- 
ment of the national debt just as the country 
agreed to pay it, when, in sore distress, it went 
iu.o the market to borrow money. And to 
these I may add an abiding disbelief of the 
Southern Democracy, which plunged the 
country into civil war, which bas stood op- 
posed to all the righteous principles of the Re- 
publican party above enumerated, which is 
still unchanged and unrepentant and which 
hopes to regain what it lust on the battle-field 
by trickery and circumvention in politics. For, 
says Governor Whyte of Maryland :— 


So far from the Democrats abandoning their 
principles, or, indeed, abandonimy their party 
name, | consider that as a party iu its sulidari- 
ty (wv use Kossuth’s expression) it has taken 
Greeley and the Cincinnati platform for tem- 
porary purposes, 


If this amalgamation of Democrats and Lib- 
eral Republicaus, with Horace Greeley at their 
head, succeed at the November election, the 
next four years will be spent iu efforts to undo 
what the last dozen years have accomplished. 
Strifes aud wrangles will be the order of the 
day, over questions favoring rebeldom, which 
will not be broached if the Republican party 
maintain supremacy. The logic of events ren- 
ders it necessary that there should be no ret- 
rogression in the work of reconstruction, and 
that the nation shall go forward on a Republi- 
can basis, in order that the cause of Woman 
Suffrage shall have any chance in the future. 

The success of the Democracy, from the very 
character of the men who are its leaders, and 
the iguorauce of those who are their followers, 
will throw back at least four years every phase 
of the woman reform, The success of Repub- 
licanism, whether the party intend it or not, 
and because it is the party of progress, will in- 
evitably carry this reform further up to the 
high-tide mark of success. 

The success of the Democracy will give the 
government of the country into the hands of 
men who are wickedly sectional, enemies of 
equal rights, the old oligarchs of slavery, those 
who would block the wheels of national progress 
and hinder the growth of Christian civiliza- 
tion, The success of Republicanism gives na- 
tional supremacy to the best brain and most 
enlightened conscience of the country; it ex- 
alts morality and culture, as the success of the 
other party can not and will not; it gives 
another four years’ lease of power to the only 





party of progress in this country—the only 
party from which Woman Suffrage has any 
chance of help. 

So, dear women, do not let us stop to wran- 
gle over the “fourteenth plank’ ’ of the platform 
adopted at Phiiadelphia by the National Re- 
publican Convention, Itis a timid recognition 
of us, aud that is all. Taken as it reads, it 
means very little. Thatagreat national puliti- 
cal convention remembered us at all, means a 
great deal. It is the first graceful act of cour- 
tesy of the self-contained and somewhat self- 
conceited suitor, to whom we may show our- 
selves so noble and so entirely his equal that 
he will yet woo us with ardor and earnest en- 
treaty—as suiturs do who win. 

Let us work for the success of the Republi- 
can party with influence, pen and voice, pri- 
vately and publicly, with fathers and brothers, 
husbands, and sons, lovers and friends, in sea- 
son and out of season, to-day, to-morrow, next 
week, persistently, until the morning of the 
first Tuesday of November shall dawn. And 
then let every woman of us see to it that the 
men of our househulds and of our acquaint- 
auce go to the pulls and vote the Republican 
ticket, 

For we must never forget that this is the 
last phase of that awful struggle which, in 1861 
-5, swept women out from the quiet anchorage 
of home into hospitals, on board hospital trans- 
ports, and into the Sanitary Commission. 
With the unhealed wounds of our hearts, 
which can never cease to ache till heaven 
gives back into our embrace our gloritied dead, 
we cannot ignore the fact that this is the clos- 
ing scene in that tragic drama whose bloody 
acts have robbed us of our beloved and made 
the South billowy with their graves; the clos- 
ing scene, if Republicanism wins, and not oth- 
erwise.—Independent. 





A WORD FROM VERMONT. 


“Can we see the passenger who is going in 
the stage to H,?” 

“Certainly,” said our hostess, We came 
promptly at the call and were graciously met 
by two gentlemen and a boy,—all but the boy, 
he had not been initiated into the mysterious 
power of courtesy to win patronage. 

“Would it make any difference if you went 
the old route, provided the fare is the same ?”’ 

Now cur host had engaged our passage, 
and, as we supposed, settled the affair; so in 
his absence, we hesitated, not knowing but 
we might compromise matters. For a few 
weeks there had been a spirited competition 
between the old line of stages and a new line, 
which purposed to take passengers by a short- 
er aud cheaper route. 

“It shall not cost you anything to go to W. 
station, and we will send fur you and your 
baggage.” 

Our friend’s house was half way to the top 
of a very high hill, and the ascent was diffi- 
cult fur a coach and four, 

“Has Mr. F.,” our friend, “seen you about 
it?” 

“Yes,”” 

“Very well, we will go.” 

“Half an hour later, a messenger was sent 
to know whether the passenger would just as 
lief walk to the foot of the hill?” 

“Of course not!” indignantly replied our 
host. “I can get a team to take her to H.” 

“The discomfited messenger walked off, and 
we supposed that between two stools we must 
come to the ground. To walk ten or twelve 
miles to the cars with rather a formidable 
trunk,—when can women travel without such 
encumbrances, —was not to be thought of, so 
we resigned ourself to Fate with as much phil- 
osophy as we could, but to our relief the coach 
was soon seen ‘oiling up the hill,and we were 
as politely aided in, and our baggage as cheer- 
fully deposited on the rack, as if we had been 
the Queen of the United Kingdom. We rode 
in solitary grandeur, and on arriving at the 
station were so officiously waited upon, that 
we began to feel that we were indeed of some 
consequence, though a woman; nor did our 
reign end here, fur when we stopped to change 
cars, the proprietor of the stage, though a 
stranger to us, very graciously volunteered to 
give us the requisite information in regard 
to the remainder of the journey. We thanked 
him and went on our way, amused at these 
touches of human nature, and fell to specu- 
lating how long it would be before woman 
would have the right to vote, if it could be 
clearly demonstrated that it is for men’s in- 
terest for her to do so. 

Now for the application of my story. 

One of the most influential journals for the 
Administration in Vermont, which has always 
been opposed to Woman Suffrage, said in a 
late issue, “If women were allowed to vote, 
Grant would be elected; for they are all for 
him.” The Republicans are beginning to say, 
“We will pay your fare, if you will ride in 
our coach.” 

The Woman Suffrage question in this State 
has, in our opinion, advanced greatly since 
the adverse decision of the Legislature on the 
subject. Not apparently, perhaps, but there 
is an undercurrent that way. Many womer 
who have hitherto opposed the measure are 
now disposed to give the subject a thoughtful 
consideration. Several whom we have met 
endorse many of the arguments in favor of 
the measure, and are interested in the candid, 
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earnest aud elevated tone of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 

“Give us more of such articles,” they Say 
“we li e them, they make us feel women on 
of some: account.” 

The great need of women is light. A Paper 
like the JOURNAL should do a vast deal to ad. 
vance the cause. Lecturers are needed, but 
many timid women, who think more of what 
Mrs. Grundy will say than of the advantages 
or justice of the cause, will read papers and 
tracts, when they would shrink from incur. 
ring the reproach of their neighbors by show. 
ing any public interest in the question. 

Woman’s rights are something quite different 
from what they supposed. It is not intended 
to change women into men in spite of them. 
selves. One who had strongly affirmed that 
she had all the rights she wanted, after some 
enlightenment as to woman’s disabilities un. 
der the laws, inquired :— 

“Are the laws really so? Then they are 
unjust and ought to be changed.”’ 

We conversed with only one woman who 
did not feel that custom bore hard upon her 
sex, aud who had not felt the bondage in her 
own experience. This was especially true jp 
regard to thelr domestic arrangements, 

Wherever the fault lies, it is a sad fact that the 
lives of most country wives, particularly those 
of larmers’is one of domestic slavery ,not always 
ww the husband, by any means, but to hard, 
ree from early morning until late 
at night. It may be that women themselves 
are partly to blame, fur too many of them 
make an idol of their household skill, but it 
is not entirely so; the work must be done, 
aud nu help can be or is obtained. The far. 
mer must have his help and improved machi- 
nery; while his wife, with her household du- 
ties more than doubled by the style of mod- 
ern living, and with no improvements to les 
sen physical labor, dues her appointed tasks 
day by day, faithfully and oftentimes uncom- 
plainingly. She must toil on until she lose’ 
her health or sinks into the grave. 

It is a rare sight in many country towns of 
Vermont to see # healthy woman past thirty. 
five, and no wonder, when the secret history 
of these toil-worn servants is known. If wo 
men are indolent, it is not in the country, that 
such are to be found. The crying sin against 
woman in Vermont, as elsewhere, is overwork, 

M, 





JANE 0. DEFOREST. 


Miss Jane O. DeFurest, who is well known 
in Obio as an efficient and valuable lecwurer 
on Woman Suffrage, has prepared three lee 
tures for Lyceums. Her subjects are, “The 
Morning Dawns,’ “The Political Crisis,” and 
“Popular Evils.’ The press of Ohio gives her 
high praise. We make a few extracts. 


For strength of argume.t, purity of senti- 
meut aud beauty of expression, we have vever 
heard it excelled.—7igin (Ohio) Tribune. 

We heartily Congraculate Ube lecuure-going 
public ou receiving ubis new acquisitivn Lo he 
lecture corps. Miss DeForest speaks pluiuly 
and easily, without the airs so Uupleasing lua 
speaker, Her style is simple, easy and wo 
manly. Sue holds the atveution of her audi 
euce from the begiuning vo the end of ber fine 
ly written lecture.—Cleveland Leader. 

The lecture of Miss Jaue O. DeForest, “The 
Morniug Dawns,” delivered at the Town Hall, 
on Friday, aud repeated Ou Saturday, by spe 
cial request, well paid those who weut tw beat 
it. It was elegaut, eloquent and logical; full 
of incontrovertible trutus, sparkling with wit 
ty palpable hits, aud spiced with a vein of sat 
casiu. It bad, withal, the remarkable fear 
of offending uone, but pleased boub the friends 
and foes of the cause the lecturer advocates.— 
McConnelsville (Ohio) Herald. 

We are sure that those who secure the sé 
vices'‘of Miss DeForest will be more than satit 
fied with the result. Her post-office address 
is Norwalk, O. L. & 


THE MARRIAGE OF FATHER HYACINTHB. 


The telegraph briugs word that Father Hy 
aciuthe has written a letter to Le Temps, the 
Paris newspaper, announcing and justifying 
his approaching marriage. We say, Welcome, 
Father Hyacinthe, to our faith! the faith 
all true thinkers, viz.: that the man without 
the woman is an incomplete being, as is al” 
the woman without the man. 

Let us have no more “religious orders” 
where man is deprived of his true companiol 
and helpmeet; no more colleges where bof 
must do without the sweet aud civiliziug pret 
ence of their sisters; no more governments 
where men attempt to face alone the cifficuk 
ties which only the best thoughts and 
most effurts of men and women combiued cal 
meet with success! 8, &. B 











LETTER FROM MARY GREW. 


.. «+L heartily congratulate you, dear friend 
of Massachusetts, on the action of your Re 
publican State Convention. It is far beyont 


my expectation; and is a most encouragilf 

sign of the times, Cordially your friend, 
Mary GREW. 

Cuapp’s For, Pa., Sept. 12, 187% 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


MARGARET W. CAMPBELL AND Huts 
B. Loup are ready to make appointments ® 
lecture on Woman Suffrage in any part of 
State after the 15th inst. Any persons inte 
ested in the cause of Woman Suffrage, ¥ wt 
sire to hold a meeting in their town, cad 
dress these ladies, care of the WomAN’s J 
NAL, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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